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L. gave the management of the 
Circulating Picture Club quite a thrill 
recently to have a group of ten-year- 
olds bring in a canvas bag in which 
they had dumped the actual pennies, 
nickels and dimes they had saved from 
their personal allowances over a period 
of several months in order to make the 
gift to their school of a picture once a 
month. 

There are about four hundred can- 
vases representing the work of two 
hundred and fifty artists in the 
Circulating Picture Club of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
the unsold ones being re- 
newed each year. All pic- 
tures not loaned are shown 
in a special gallery, where 
the students and the teachers, 
or both, come to choose their 
picture after their member- 
ship has been secured. 

This is done in a nymber 
of ways. In some cases the 
$10 fee, which permits eight 
paintings or sixteen etchings 
to be borrowed during the 
school year, is paid by the 
school board. In some in- 
stances the students raise the 
money themselves by saving 
pennies, by holding cake and 
candy sales, and by raising 
money by whatever means 
seem feasible. These children 
who brought their bag of 
money to us chose the paint- 
ing from our collection that 


Circulating Picture Club of the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
A GROUP FROM A PUBLIC SCHOOL MAKING THEIR SELECTION OF THEIR PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


A Pieture a Month 


By CLARA R. MASON 


appealed to them most. As it hung for 
a month in their classroom it brought to 
them a whole new world of images and 
ideas. For these pupils, ordinary un- 
seeing observation was transformed by 
the imagination the artist’s work 
stimulated in them. 


I. using the picture as a part of 
the regular instruction in art, the 
methods vary with the teacher and the 
problems of the particular school. 
Frequently the selection of the picture 


SHADY VALLEY, BY HARRY LEITH-ROSS 


2 
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is made by pupils who are permitted to 
come to the Art Alliance galleries for 
this purpose as a reward for outstand- 
ing work in art. Occasionally an 
individual pupil, whose work has won 
the award for his or her school, selects 
the picture. Sometimes the entire 
class comes and votes for the picture 
as an exercise in the selection of a work 
of art with due regard to the uses to 
which the picture will be put. 

The children grow to love the paint- 
ings and write articles about them for 
their composition classes and for their 
school papers, in many in- 
stances asking for the privi- 
lege of writing about the 
picture rather than doing it 
as a required task. At times 
the students copy the paint- 
ings, and although as a rule 
this is not encouraged, in the 
case of one school a picture 
thus copied was reproduced 
as a page in the Junior 
Red Cross Friendship Book 
to be sent to a school in 
Japan as a gesture of good 
will. 

In order to give as much 
assistance as possible in both 
the understanding of the 
painting and in the informa- 
tion concerning the artist, a 
short biographical sketch of 
the artist and a short de- 
scription of the fundamental 
qualities of the picture are 
attached to the frame. 
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Circulating Picture Club of the Philadelphia Art Alliance 


THE PRACTICE HOUR, BY F. C. FRIESEKE 


The following is typical of the labels: 


“Lilies” by Marguerite S. Pearson 

“Miss Pearson was born in Phila- 
delphia and was a pupil of the Boston 
Art Museum School under William 
James and Frederic Bosley; a pupil in 
the Rockport Summer School under 
Harry Leith-Ross and A. T. Hubbard. 

“She was awarded the Clay prize of 
the North Shore Art Association in 
1930. 

“Her pictures are to be found in 
City Hall, the Northeastern High 
School and Charles School in Somer- 
ville, Mass.; the Connecticut State 
Agricultural College of Storrs, Con- 
necticut, and many other places. 

“In the picture on display the 
whiteness of the lilies is accentuated 
by the darkness of the other elements 
in the canvas. The heavy blue forms a 
strong background and throws the 
lilies in high relief. The form of the 
flowers and buds is drawn with great 
fidelity and the simple magnificence of 
their line is fully realized by the artist.”’ 


Vax ages of those pupils who be- 
long to the Circulating Picture Club 
range from six to eighteen or nineteen 
years. In selecting pictures, age and 
sex both enter into the choice. The 
younger children prefer pictures of 
more vivid color and do not require 
realism. A high school student pre- 
fers the picture to be plausible, but a 
younger child frees his imagination and 
accepts quite calmly a picture of 


fantasy, where the sun and the moon 
appear in the same sky with a fish 
swimming near by among the stars and 
a little dog walking on the sea waves. 
The older child desires more observa- 
tion of natural laws, or artistic imagery 
of a different nature. 

The children, of whatever age, pre- 
fer pictures which have some relation 
to their own experience or something 
which satisfies a wish or a desire. 
For instance, chil- 
dren from a school 
in a poorer section 
of the city are apt 


to choose street 
scenes and only 
occasionally vary 


them with scenes 
of country life. Al- 
most invariably 
they discard por- 
traits and like 
human figures in 
their landscapes or 
marines. Still-lifes 
are not so popular 
unless they contain 
a human figure, 
but in any event 
the best-liked pic- 
tures contain ac- 
tion. The people 
must be sleighing 
on a winter’s day, 
or hanging out their 
washing, or put- 
ting up the sails of 
their boat or rivet- 


= 


Note: The Circulating Picture Club 
was formed by the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance some ‘ten years ago. It is 
based on the book-loan idea and pic- 
tures can be borrowed from the club as 
books are taken from a public library. 
In the few years of existence of this 
circulating gallery, public and private 
schools, libraries, hospitals, nurseries, 
settlement houses as well as individuals 
have found it not only unique, but ex- 
ceedingly valuable in the study of 
American art. Each month some | 
fifty thousand persons who do not 
ordinarily visit public exhibitions see | 
the pictures. 

This article written by the secretary 
of the Circulating Picture Club sug- 
gests a similar form of art apprecia- 
tion in other school systems. 


ing a high building. As a rule, the 
boys like boats, and water, and build- 
ing scenes, while the girls prefer 
landscapes and interiors. Usually 
the choice is seasonal. 

The children show an appreciation 
and discrimination in selecting pictures 
which, though untrained, is accurate 
and true. They do not require realistic 
color, but they sense form and rela- 
tionship of objects and design. They 
frequently discuss the time of day at 
which the picture was painted, the 
truth of reflections and shadows, the 
veracity of form, the composition, the 
mood, in ways that would do justice to 
a full-fledged critic, although not in the 
technical terms of such criticism. 

(Continued on page 45) 


SEA WATCHERS, BY HENRY C. PITZ. FREQUENTLY 
THE CHOICE OF BOYS. 


Circulating Picture Club of the Philadelphia Ari Alliance 
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Courtesy Denver Public Schools 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TAKE ON REAL LIFE AT STECK SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO, IN 
THIS HUGE FLOOD RELIEF MAP. NOTE THE POLAR BEARS, THE SEALS, THE SALMON, AND THE FORESTS. 


Type Studies in Elementary 


Geography 


STATE OF WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


of teaching climatic 
zones and the influence of climate on 
man’s activities as a formal subject, it 
is desirable to introduce type studies of 
the different climatic regions. Thus the 
child will learn of the effect upon man 
and his occupations of the tropical rain 
forests, the trade-wind deserts, the 
Mediterranean regions, windward 
coast, rain-shadow regions in the pre- 
vailing westerlies, and the tundras in a 
simple interesting manner, gaining a 
knowledge of required essentials with- 
out a dulling of the interest with com- 
plex and abstract ideas. If the text 
used does not completely cover this 
material, the teacher should provide 
supplementary books, pictures, dia- 
grams, and other additional material. 
The list which follows is suggestive and 
it is not intended that all these types 
should be studied. One or two should 
be selected from each climatic region; 
the list to be made as broad as 
possible. 


Note: The Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Washington, 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Showalter, is using a new course of 
study that makes geography a matter 
of human relationships, as affected 
by habitat and man’s occupations. 
| This point of view is extremely signi- 

ficant at the present time. 

Superintendent Showalter would like 
this research to serve the larger pur- 
pose it finds through our publication 
of certain type studies in fifth-grade 
geography. These studies are possible 
of wide adaptation to various school 
levels. 


A. Homeland 


Auto trip across country, noting 
types of industry and products of each 
region 

Early Indian life 


B. Arid Countries 


Mesopotamia—houses, clothes, food, 
animals, weather and irrigation 

Arabia—nomadic life, 
Palestine 


Arabs in 


Trip across Sahara—oasis, dates, 
Egypt 

Ostrich farming in South Africa 

Nitrates in South America 

Rugs in Southwest Asia 


C. Tropical Lands 


Natives of the Congo—animals, 
crops, climate, rubber, ivory 


Explorations of Stanley and Living- 
ston 

Cacao of Guinea Coast 

Amazon Indian; rubber 

South Sea Islands 


Spices of Southeast Asia and East 
Indies 
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D. Mediterranean Countries and 
Sub-Tropics 


Spanish Pensinsula—cork, 
grapes, wheat 
California and Italy as winter resorts 


olives, 


E. Tropics and Temperate Lands 


Monsoon lands—coffee, tea, silk, 
rice 

People of India, China, Japan, 
Greece 


Life in Swiss Alps 
Andes Mountains 


F. Cold Zones 


Land of the midnight sun 

Laps of Russia—reindeer 

Polar expeditions of Perry, Amund- 
sen, Byrd 

Whaling 


G. Earth and Globe Studies 


An imaginary continuous journey 
around the world from one type country 
to another. Get ideas from pictures, 
books, discussions, pageants and col- 
lections. Record journey and develop 
conception of map. Note position of 
sun in sky in morning, noon and even- 
ing, and at different times of the year, 
and compare with position in journey. 


Illustrations of Type Study 
Lessons 


Tie following lessons are sub- 
mitted as suggestions as to the manner 
in which type studies should be under- 
taken. In some cases a teacher may see 
fit to add to the study while in others 
it will not be possible to carry out all 
the suggestions. In any case the work 
should be made as varied and com- 
prehensive as time and materials 
available will permit. 


I. Life of an Indian of the North 
Woods 

Question: How does the life of the 
North Woods’ Indian differ from that 
of an Indian of the Plains? 

Make comparison as study is made. 

Study pictures in text and elsewhere 
to gain ideas of his personal appearance 
and mode of living. 

Locate on maps and globes regions 
in which he lives. 

What does the location tell of the 
climate? 

Read text and geographic readers to 
secure information concerning the 
climate, soil, vegetation and animals 
of this region. 

Report on the following topics con- 
cerning his life. 


How he (a) feeds, (b) clothes, (c) 
shelters himself, (d) travels, (e) amuses 
himself, (f) his education. In connec- 
tion with each of these note how climate 
influences, and compare with knowl- 
edge of Indians such as we know. 

Find out all you can about his hunt- 
ing, the tools and weapons he uses, his 
long, lonely trips, and his trading after 
he returns with his catch. 

II. Pittsburgh, a Type of Iron 
and Steel City 


Early start because of advantageous 
location as gateway to Ohio Valley. 
Note location on the map. Class should 
learn historical connection here. 
Teacher tells story or appoints some 
bright pupil to do it. 

Study pictures. Consult references 
on iron and steel industry. Look for 
river front, industrial section, blast 
furnaces, coke, limestone, iron ore. 

Why is coal not sent to Superior 
mines instead of iron ore to Pittsburgh? 
Describe a trip on an ore boat from 
Duluth to Pittsburgh. 

Name some of the products manufac- 
tured in Pittsburgh iron and steel mills. 

Find out where some of the prod- 
ucts are sent. 


III. Washington, Capital City 


Locate it on the map. Look up in 
text, reference reader or history why 
it was so located; plan of city. 

Secure pictures of city and of govern- 
ment buildings and other places of 
interest. Various pupils report on as- 
signed topics. 

A simple lesson on government 
should be given here. 

Find out about the varieties of trees 
in the city. 

Interesting 
Vernon. 

Not an industrial city—nation’s 
business. What do the people do? 
Will it grow? If so, why? 


surroundings—Mount 


IV. New York City, Harbor 


Look at text illustrations and any 
other pictures available for clear idea 
of city and harbor. Members of class 
recall facts concerning city. 

Study factors leading to growth of a 
city. 

From study of pictures and maps 
decide about length of water front. 

Discuss docks and lighters. 

Look up story of the purchase of 
Manhattan. 

Take an imaginary trip around the 
harbor, Lower Bay, Upper Bay, Nar- 
rows, East River, Harlem River, re- 
porting what is seen. 


Consult maps and estimate dis- 
tance of New York from North Central 
corn, wheat and meat producing region 
and also distance from Europe. 

Value of Hudson-Mohawk route. 
Erie Canal’s contribution to the growth 
of New York. Lowland route to Great 
Lakes and Central Plains. 

Gateway to and from Europe. How 
does its distance compare with that of 
other cities? Ellis Island? Statue of 
Liberty? 

The city, work, buildings, travel, 
bridges, manufacturing and distribut- 
ing. 

Products shipped from New York. 

Products shipped into New York. 


Corn 


Survey text for pictures. Teacher 
lists things which should be found. 

Read to find what sort of soil and 
climate is necessary for successful corn 
growing. 

Locate the corn belt on the map. 

Consider methods of selecting seed, 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
enemies. 

Locate corn markets and transporta- 
tion routes. 

Why is much of the crop fed to cattle 


and hogs? Compare hog and corn 
section. 


Ensilage-silo. 

Find what breakfast foods are made 
of corn. What are other uses? 

Locate other corn producing areas 
of the world. 

Summarize, giving reasons why the 
North Central States are naturally 
adapted to supply large quantities of 
corn to rest of United States because 
of (a) surface, (b) soil, (c) water routes, 
(d) weather. 

This should be followed by a study of 


meat products and meat-packing 
centers. 


VI. Lumbering 


Class members name trees important 
in lumbering. Make list. 

Study pictures in text. 

Discuss various occupations con- 
nected with lumber industry. 

Read what text gives on subject. 

Name kinds of lumber used in mak- 


ing school and home furniture and 


buildings, List. Make a list of lum- 
ber used for other purposes. 

List trees found in locality. 

Bring specimens and arrange them. 

Consult reference readers for ad- 
ditional information. Pupils prepare 
short talks on topics assigned. Logging 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Project Arithmetic. 
Numeration to 100 and the Tables 


I, the two previous instalments 
of this series of articles, we have been 
crusading for a new deal in mathe- 
matics, with such radical changes in 
material and methods as will make the 
subject more comprehensible to average 
and sub-average minds, and more in ac- 
cord with the healthy, live, social 
interests of childhood. We have 
turned our backs on the old-time delu- 
sion that mathematical drill is neces- 
sary for mental development and ad- 
vocated a mathematics program which 
can be justified by children’s interests 
and the obvious concrete contribu- 
tions it makes to better living, both 
present and future. 

On the score of physical and mental 
health, we have offered a daily account 
of health chores and an extensive pro- 
gram of wholesome creative activity, 
most of which can and should be done 


THE SCHOOLROOM PARCEL-POST 
OUTFIT IS A VALUABLE ARITH- 
METIC PROJECT 


By FRANK M. RICH 


in the sunshine and fresh air. Business 
life has been approached in realistic 
store and cafeteria experiences, with 
purchases to make and goods and 
money to take care of. For leisure 
hours we have initiated a variety of 
constructive projects with cheap, 
simple tools and cast-off materials 
available everywhere. We have given 
pupils constant practice in citizenship 
and character through working to- 
gether co-operatively in the arithmetic 
class, sometimes as followers, often as 
leaders. All the while we have furnished 
abundant practice, not only in reckon- 
ing but in reading and writing. 

We have said nothing as yet about 
preparing for the work to come, except 
to warn against the counting habit, 
which we avoid by a new system of ob- 
jective presentation. It may be a 
pleasant surprise, therefore, to find 
that in teaching the combinations to 
20 and numeration to 30 we have al- 
ready made a running start with 
the tables. It is an easy matter 
to put two more 30-spot counting 
frames under the abacus we have 
already described and carry nu- 
meration to go. 


000****o00 
000**** 000 
0000**0000 
FEE *** 


00*** 
000****o00 
000****o00 
0000**0000 
The connection between the groups 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 and the groups 40, 
50, 60, 70, 80, and go is easy to see. 
oo 000****o00 
© 000****o00 
0000**0000 
KK 


40 


000****o00 
000****o00 

5 0000**o000 
o0o000*** 


50 o000*** 
oo**** 


000****o00 

000****o900 
9  0000**o000 

OQ 


*** O000*** 


§ 


rere) 
000****o00 
000****o00 
0000**0000 


Tis numeration to 90 takes care 
of counting by 10’s, the basis of the 
10’s table. Counting by 5’s is a simple 
matter of halving the 10’s. 


ACTIVE PLAYGROUND GAMES ARE IMPORTANT IN ARITHMETIC DRILLS 
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00 O 
coo * 2 

5 10 15 20 25 30 


Counts by 3's is inherent in 
the design of the abacus. Sixes are 
simply a doubling of the 3’s. 


00 of ** *9 
oo o* ¥o 
00 00 ** oo 

6 ts 26.30 


"Hwo's are easy, and 4’s, again, a 
matter of doubling. 


oO 00 * * 
re) oo * * 
co 

4 4. 


After a few demonstrations on the 
large or 90 abacus, pupils are ready to 
learn the tables and have fun at the 
same time by means of the 
parcel-post outfit, toy fruit 
market, bakery and hard- 
ware store, the fish pond, 
and a number of active 
athletic games. 


The Fish Pond 


The cover, uniform with 
the toy cafeteria and stores 
previously described, can 
be made of a 36” x 39” 
rectangle of cellular card- 
board, folded with a 3” 
back and two 18” x 36” 
sides. Or it can be made of two 
21’ x 36” pieces with the two 3” flaps 
lapped and tacked to a }” board, 
3" x 36” with ?” nails and tin washers 
or punched bottle caps to keep the 
cardboard from tearing. The board 
also carries two or more rubber bands 
made from inner tubes to hold cigar- 
box containers for the fish. 

The fish can be made by the children 
themselves from thin wood, tube rub- 
ber, cardboard or linoleum, punched 
with a large eye-hole and made to 
stand upright with a triangular piece 
of wood or other material nailed, 
cemented or sewed at the location of 
the pectoral fin. 

If wood is cut with a coping saw, 
make first a saw support by cutting a 
V-shaped piece from the end of a small 
board 18” long. When sawing, the 
pupil sits on this support and keeps his 
saw at the apex of the V, moving the 
wood along. The V supports the wood 
on three sides of the cut and keeps it 
from splitting. 

The names of the fish, with the sup- 
posed number of pounds each weighs, 
can be drawn or printed on the sides. 


The names of the fish will cover many 
of the common phonic ‘‘families” : dace, 
shad, snail-fish, whale, hake, shark, 
carp, bass, flat-fish, catfish, sawfish, 
ray, eel, perch, squid, pike, whitefish, 
roach, cod, bluefish, dogfish, bonefish, 
trout, chub, sucker, bullhead, pout. 

The fish can be numbered uniformly 
for the tables, or variously for column 
addition, which is first carried on with 
the abacus. The abacus is more or less 
self-instructing, and deepens the visual 
picture of each fact and operation, and 
this is the best foundation for clear 
understanding. 


Active Games 


The enjoyment children find in 
rhythmical exercises accompanied by 
chanting is well known. The beginnings 
of muscular-movement writing can be 
given with straight strokes and ovals 
practiced to the count of 


STAMPS LEND INTEREST TO THE TABLES 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 20 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 30 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 40 
and so on 


Vary the count so as to include the 
other tables after they have been made 
reasonably familiar by the abacus, and 
other visual approaches. 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5; 

I, 2, 3, 4, 15, 

I, 2, 3, 4, 20, and so on 


I, 2, 3> 
I, 2,9, 
I, 2, 12, and so on 


A variety of active games are avail- 


able to take similar arithmetic drills 
out into the fresh air and sunlight. In 
the way of equipment, they call for 
nothing more elaborate than rubber 
balls, jump-ropes, bean bags, broom- 
sticks, and wheels scratched on the 
gravel or chalked on the pavement. 
It is therefore possible to have plenty 


of equipment and many working at the 
same time. The game in jumping rope 
and other stunts is to count by 2’s, 
3's, 8’s, and see how many times one 
can go through the tables to 20, 30, 80, 
etc., without missing. 

The chalked wheel is used as a kind 
of mathematical hop-scotch game, 
where the performer tries to hop on one 
foot around the circle without stepping 
onaline. The broomsticks are balanced 
upright on the hand, changing hands 
on the big numbers. For symmetrical 
development, the left hand and foot 
should be exercised the same as the 
right. 


Post Office 


For the post-office outfit, a cover, 
uniform with the store and game out- 
fits, can be made with a 15” x 11” 
stamp window on one side. Cut the 
upper flap of the window 11” x 11”, 


creased to form a hinge at the top. Cut 
out five 1” strips so as to leave six 1” 
bars and three 1” sashes. The lower 
flap, 4” x 11”, folds outward for a 
counter or shelf, and can be attached to 
a larger reinforcement, 8” x 11’’, with 
triangular folding brackets. For a 
good post-office “atmosphere,” cut 
small rectangles in the other cover to 
represent letter boxes. Use cellophane 
for glass. As before, rubber bands at- 
tached to a back strip of wood hold 
cigar-box containers for stamps, cards 
and other equipment. 

Stamps in sheets can be made by 
lining paper of appropriate color and 
perforating several at a time on the 
sewing-machine without thread, or on 
a cushion with a sharp awl, using a 
piece of fine-mesh wire screen for a 
guide. Figures can be printed on the 
stamps with a rubber-stamping outfit. 
Crepe paper in various colors, when 
moistened in a tin box or cover, makes 
a convenient ink pad. Cards, measur- 
ing 4” x 6’, with number groups from 
1 to 10 in stamps of the various denomi- 
nations, furnish flash-card drills in all 
the tables. 
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Presehool Drawing Prepares 


for Writing 


By FANNY ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 


Treacuers of young children have 
long recognized the fact that, before 
the child is asked to write, he should 
have had much practice in drawing on 
a large surface with chalk. Full exer- 
cise should be given to the large arm 
muscles, which develop before the finer 
finger muscles, and no attempt should 
be made to teach the writing symbols 
until he has acquired some facility with 
the chalk through drawing, and has 
gained the power to represent with 
chalk some of his fancies. 

“The faculty of drawing is as much 
innate in the child as in the faculty of 
speech, and demands its development 
and cultivation as imperatively as the 
latter,’ said Froebel. The truth of 
these words is realized when a child of 
three years is given a piece of chalk, and 
a large surface is made available. He 
instantly covers it with scratchings or 
scribble, intelligible to no one except 
himself. This is his first step toward 
the art of handwriting. 

The child gains power to express his 
fancies after a period of scribble with 
guidance. By about the third week of 
daily practice the scribble usually be- 
gins to assume shape, and the child 


ball slick window ladder 


Polly Flinders 


figure basis Humpty -Dumpty 


Rockaby baby _tree 


Kifly Fisher found it” 


ng. 


sees in his drawings a resemblance to 
something with which he is already 
familiar. He calls these results by 
various names. He feels his growing 
power and wishes to draw whatever has 
come within his experience. He knows 
exactly the appearance of a ball, an 


| Note: Miss Lawrence is known to 


our readers as a pioneer in the 

nursery-school movement in England. 
| Over a period of years she has been | 
conducting experimental work in pre- | 


school music and rhythm. In this | 
| article Miss Lawrence makes a signifi- | 
cant suggestion; may not the muscular | 
control acquired by the nursery-school | 
child function on the school level in an | 
earlier grasp of handwriting? 


engine, an airplane, but can he draw 
them? He does not yet possess the 
muscular dexterity thus to express him- 
self. This power must be given to him. 

First, the teacher aims at strengthen- 
ing the arm and hand. To this end, she 
dictates as follows, ‘“‘Draw me one 
ball,” ‘“‘One stick,’ “One window,” 
“‘Some balls,” “‘Some pennies,”’ ‘“Three 
balls,” ‘‘A row of dolls” or other ob- 


H Coo ili! 


balls 


windows book 


see-saw 


gag 


“We'll all run away’ 


‘Penny 
Locky 


soldiers 


Jack Horner 


a tree and birds 


engine with wheels 


jects in the line of the child’s interests, 
recognizing the fact that the drawings 
of young children are always symbolic 
in character. 

Previous to these lessons, and run- 
ning side by side with them, the child is 
given a large number of touch ex- 
periences with a variety of materials. 
These experiences are provided by the 
toys with which he plays, and by the 
manipulative and constructive mate- 
rials which he handles, as well as by 
the free use of sand and clay. Through 
these activities, the muscles and the 
senses are co-ordinated, the perceptions 
are quickened, the child is gaining an 
accurate idea of form, a muscular 
dexterity of hand and finger, a richer 
mind content, motor memory and un- 
derstanding. 


Given this muscular power, how 
may the power of self-expression be 
given to the child? Walter Crane has 
said, “You may drill a number of 
children to do the same thing with re- 
markable precision, but to really put 
them in possession of a method of 
expressing their thoughts is quite 

another matter.” 
It does not much 
signify what children of 
| this early age draw, so 
long as power through ex- 
ercise is given to the arm 
and finger muscles, the 
mind is kept alert and the 
inventive faculties are 
reached and vivified. 
Any sort of perfection of 
detail or finish in draw- 
ing is not desired nor ex- 
pected, but the impulse of 
the child to draw must 
be strong, and he must 
be mentally alert while 
drawing. The subjects 
chosen, therefore, must 
be of absorbing interest 

to him. 

Here our heritage of 
nursery rhymes comes to 
our aid. We remember 
that the child learns 
more by drawing the 
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human figure than by any other 
method, and that a child’s idea of a 
man is symbolic. We might start him 
off with three “bricks’’ for a wall, and 
Humpty-Dumpty sitting thereon. 
This is something definite, something 
he understands and in which he is in- 
terested. This may have to be re- 
peated again and again before any sort 
of likeness is attained, but by degrees 
the child begins to love his little 
Humpty-Dumpty. 

This might be followed by other 
simple representations such as, 


1. Jack and Jill going up the hill. 
2. Lucy Locket and Kitty Fisher fac- 


ing each other, the latter holding 
out a bag to the former. 


3. See-saw, Margery Daw. 


4. Little Jack Horner sitting in his 
corner. 


5. Little Polly Flinders among her 
cinders. 


Three dolls in a row. 
“Polly, put the kettle on.” 
8. “We'll all run away.” 


A simple method of representing 
these figures uses circular discs of 
colored paper in two sizes, 6’’ and 8” 
respectively, the larger disc represent- 
ing the body. Each drawing may be 
introduced in this form, the legs and 
arms in their suitable attitudes being 
added with chalk by the teacher. 
Children slow of power will often be 
coaxed into working at “A lot of cin- 
ders for Polly Flinders,” or ‘‘A row of 
pennies for Lucy Locket.” Even if 
these latter are not yet able to draw the 
figures, they have attempted some- 


thing creative, which is the point after 
all. 


Vax child at this stage also likes 
to watch the adult draw, and requests 
are made for various objects. ‘“‘Make a 
fat one,” said Henry, four years old, 
when asking that a “pussy-cat” be 
drawn for him. ‘“‘Make a motor car 
with father driving,” was the ambitious 
request of Jackie, aged four and a half. 
A wheel-barrow is asked for; the teacher 
draws one and suggests that potatoes 
or apples be put into it. This catches 
interest at once, and, ‘‘Me, a wheel- 
barrow,”’ is heard on all sides. The 
teacher draws the string for a necklace 
of beads, and suggests that the children 
put the beads on, thus realizing the joy 


of achievement. Other things asked 
for may be, “‘fishes in the river,” “a 
ladder,’’ ‘‘worms,’’ ‘‘a stick and a 
hoop,” ‘‘a girl skipping,” pipe and 
soap-bubbles,”’ ‘‘a garden with flowers 
in it.” 

They add to the figures very soon. 

‘Teacher, I’ve drawn Lucy Locket, 
here’s her hat,’ says four-year-old 
Marjorie. 

They also draw for the love of mak- 
ing marks, sometimes drawing the 
figures with very long legs, just for the 
pleasure of making experiments, ‘‘to 
see how it looks.”’ 

Some have to be coaxed to make a 
beginning, some to be firmly led to 
realize their own power. The teacher 
goes to each in turn, pruning and cut- 
ting away anything which might 
hinder growth (rubbing out), cherish- 
ing buds (encouragement and praise 
for effort), watering the growing plants 
(helping, drawing, suggesting), and all 
in the sunshine of love and understand- 
ing. 

“What is Joan busy about?’ 

“I’m making a wheel.” 

“That’s a well-shaped wheel. Will 
you make one for me?”’ 

At Joseph’s place a shapeless drawing 
appears. 

“What is this, Joseph?” 

“A bunny.” 

“Where is its tail?” 

Twinkling eyes from _ red-haired 
Joseph, and a shake of the head. 

“You can make a better one, 
Joseph.”’ 

The growing artists hold conversa- 
tions with the teacher and with each 
other. 

“This is Kitty Fisher holding Lucy’s 
bag. She’s looking in it.” And truly 
she was. 

They also like, at this stage, to see 
their stories illustrated on the black- 
board during the process of telling. 
But this is a side issue. 


Conte the drawing from 
memory of a dictated form, accepting 
the fact that the drawings are of neces- 
sity symbolic. ‘‘By reproducing from 
memory of a dictated form,’ said 
Froebel, “‘by adding to it, or taking 
from it, the child’s inventive faculty is 
developed.”’ ‘“‘We must give good mind 
images,” said Margaret McMillan, 
“and then drill them to give them the 
power.” 

Ernest, a boy four years old, after 
hearing the story of Henny-Penny for 


_ vehicles for self-expression. 


the first time, without any illustration 
but with simple graphic word-painting 
on the part of the teacher, drew his 
own illustration entirely in symbols. 
A wavy line, “That is Henny-Penny 
running,” he said. A scribble in mass 
on the left of this line, ‘“That is Henny- 
Penny meeting Cocky-Locky.” The 
words of Froebel occurred to the 
teacher, ‘“The ball that is rolling or has 
been rolled, the stone that has been 
thrown and falls, a child running; all 
these have taught him that the effect 
of a force, a movement in its individual 
manifestations is always in the direc- 
tion of a line.” 

After this steady period of free and 
guided drawing, and perhaps a holiday 
or change of daily occupation, a marked 
improvement in skill appears when the 
drawing is resumed. The attack is 
more sure, the drawing more purpose- 
ful, the attitude of the children keener 
and more intelligent. They work longer 
and often return to their drawings as 
to a favorite toy. They draw rows of 
objects or figures, series of similar 
sketches, and there is now a definite 
feeling shown for design. They ask 
many questions, experiment on their 
own account, covering the wall sur- 
face, chattering the while. They re- 
quire the help of the teacher very 
little. 

They now begin to make observa- 
tions of their own while on the way to 
school, and try to represent what they 
have seen. They also enjoy putting in 
a little more detail although we still do 
not look for finish. ‘“The question is 
not,” said Herbert Spencer, “‘whether 
the child is producing good drawings, 
but rather whether he is developing his 
faculties. He has first to gain some 
command over his fingers, some crude 
notions of likeness. When the age for 
drawing lessons is reached, there will, 
untrained, exist a faculty which would 
have been absent.” 

“Thus the art of writing,’ said 
Froebel, “has been developed in the 
human being in the general historical 
way, and in agreement with the general 
course of the human mind.” 

The latent power thus released 
functions in the directions of writing 
and art respectively. Both become 
All the 
preparation, all the movement, all 
the thought, has led up to this hour. 
Writing, if introduced as symbolic of 
ideas and taught by easy steps, can 
now be achieved without the slightest 
pressure. 
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Social Studies in a First-Grade Play 


By MARY ALICE WILLEY 


Orr dramatization of community 
life was the outcome of the attempt of 
a first grade to prepare an assembly 
program for the other grades. It de- 
veloped from the natural interest of 
the children in such everyday heroes as 
the firemen, policemen, storekeepers 
and others. The enthusiasm aroused at 
the beginning grew daily as the writing 
of the play progressed. The final per- 
formance was lively proof of the real 
interest of the entire class in the pro- 
duction of something of their own mak- 
ing. It was received with approval and 
enjoyment by all the grades. 

It being our turn to give the as- 
sembly program, the question came up 
as to what we could do that would be 
interesting to the rest of the school? 
Could we use the toy shop that we had 
made and songs that we knew? Could 
we originate a play about the postman 
and the fireman of whom we had been 
reading in some books brought in by 
one of the children? What other help- 
ers were there that we could talk or 
sing about? What does each helper 
contribute to the community? Which 
helper would one like to impersonate? 
What would one need in the way of 
costuming? 

This discussion resulted in the 
children’s decision to think during the 
week-end about writing a play to be 
called “‘Our Busy Helpers,”’ so that we 
might begin work on it Monday. The 
following Monday the teacher submit- 
ted Scene I, in outline, to the class for 
suggestions and approval. Much en- 
thusiasm was aroused by it and sug- 
gestions as to the various characters 
were made. A list of players was made 
as they were chosen by the children. 
Groups were formed to discuss the 
duties of each helper. Pupil leadership 
determined the properties to be used 
and the duties to be shown. Action and 
conversations were worked out by 
groups and written down by the 
teacher. A few individuals made their 
own dialogue. The properties were as- 
sembled by the combined efforts of the 
entire class. 


Properties 


Two large armchairs and two small 
chairs were used in Scene I. 
Mother wore a blouse and long skirt. 


Father wore long, black sateen trous- 
ers. 

Store counters were made by standing 
two orange crates upright close to- 
gether. They were covered with 
brown paper. 

Empty cartons, such as those in which 
butter, cookies and oatmeal come, 
were used to represent groceries. 

A milk bottle filled with flour was used 
for the quart of milk. 

A tin pie plate was covered with paper, 
which was marked to look like a pie. 

A plate of real cookies and a paper 
cake were used on the bake-shop 
counter. 

Policeman wore a ‘‘Mickey Mouse” 
policeman’s suit. 

Firemen wore raincoats, rubber hats 
and boots. 


Note: Miss Willey of the Melrose, 
Massachusetts, Public Schools, com- 
bined community studies, creative 
drama, and correlation of the required 
first-grade subject-matter in this play. 
When her class had given the drama- 


tization successfully she sent it to us, 
together with an account of the develop- 
ment. 

This is the kind of material AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD welcomes. 


A large toy. fire engine was used. 

Cymbals and triangles off-stage pro- 
vided the noise. 

Postman wore a real postman’s hat and 
carried a leather bag filled with un- 
opened magazines and old letters. 

Farmer wore overalls and a large straw 
hat. He carried a market basket. 

Grocer wore a man’s white apron. 

Bake-shop clerk wore a maid’s cap and 
apron. 

Cobbler wore long trousers and car- 
ried an old shoe and a hammer. 

Bus driver wore a leather coat, leather 
gloves, and a cap. 

Newsboy carried papers with a strap 
over his shoulder. 

Barber used a crib sheet to cover his 
customer. He wore a white coat with 
many pockets. He carried his comb 
and scissors in one pocket, a brush 
in another, and an empty hair tonic 
bottle in a third. 


Our Busy Helpers 


CHARACTERS: 
MOTHER POLICEMAN 
FATHER 2 CHILDREN 
BROTHER FIREMEN 
SISTER 1 CHILD 
CHORUS POSTMAN 
FARMER COBBLER 
GROCER Bus DRIVER 
2 CUSTOMERS NEWSBOY 


BAKE-SHOP CLERK BARBER 
2 CUSTOMERS CUSTOMER 


PROLOGUE: 

We have been studying about the 
many helpers in our city. We have 
learned some songs about them, and 


we have made a play called, “Our 
Busy Helpers.” 


Scene I 


(The scene is a very simple living- 
room. It is just after supper. As the 
curtains open, MOTHER with a large 
baby doll, FATHER, BROTHER and 
SISTER come in and sit down.) 

FATHER: It’s almost bedtime, chil- 
dren, but there’s still time for some 
songs and perhaps a story. 

SISTER: Oh, I know a song that I'd 
like to sing because it’s true. The name 
of it is ““A Happy Child.’”’ You know 
it, Brother. Let’s sing it. (They sing 
Happy Child.”’) 

BROTHER: I like the one about Baby 
Sister. (They sing ‘‘A Baby's Way.’’) 

SISTER: Let’s sing about Mother 
and Father. (They sing ‘‘Mother and 
Father.’’) 

FATHER: Just one more song now 
for Baby. It’s already time for her to 
be in bed. Listen while Mother sings. 
(Mother sings: ‘Baby's Lullaby.’’) 

MorHER: Sh! Baby is asleep. [’ll 
put her to bed without waking her. 
(MOTHER goes out.) 

BROTHER: Please tell us a story 
now, Daddy. 
FATHER: 

be? 

SISTER: A new one! 
never heard before. 


All right. What shall it 


One we've 


*The songs used are from ‘‘ Music Hour for 
Kindergarten and First Grade,’ Silver, 
Burdett Company, with the exception of 
Baker’s Shop,” which is from ‘‘Music 
Hour,”’ 2nd Book, Silver, Burdett Company, 
and “‘The Police,” which is from “Introductory 
Music,”’ Ginn and Company. 
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FATHER: Well, then, I'll tell you 
about “Our Busy Helpers.”” You know 
there is a great deal of work to be done 
every day in this city of ours. Every- 
one helps to make our town a happy 
place by doing his own work well. 

(Curtains close as last line is being 
spoken.) 


Scene II 


(A+ grocery-store counter, on which 
package goods and vegetables are dis- 
played is at one side of stage, while at the 
opposite side is a bake-shop-counter, also 
having appropriate foods. The chorus is 
seated between these two counters in 
semicircle formation with a space left at 
the center back through which “Helpers” 
enter and exit. POLICEMAN enters, walks 
to front of stage, and stands at attention. 
Chorus sings ‘‘The Policeman.” The 
POLICEMAN motions for the first child to 
enter. She comes in and stands beside 
him.) 

1st CHILD: The Policeman is a busy 
helper. He is big and strong, kind and 
brave. He helps people find their way. 
He helps us cross the street safely. 
Night and day he walks up and down 
the streets to see that everyone is safe. 
If he sees a fire he rings the alarm. 
If someone is hurt he helps him. He 
takes care of us everywhere we go. 
( Exit.) 

2ND CHILD (enters crying). 

POLICEMAN: Why are you crying, 
little girl? 


2ND CHILD: I am lost. 

POLICEMAN: Where do you live? 
2ND CHILD: I liveat........ 
POLICEMAN: Well, don’t cry. I will 


show you the way. (He takes her hand 
and they go out.) 


(Fireman rush on pushing a large toy 
fire-engine in which is sitting another 
fireman. Cymbals crash and triangles 
clang off stage as firemen enter. A child 
from the chorus steps forward.) 

CHILD: The firemen are busy men. 
They put out fires in the daytime and 
at night; when it is snowy, rainy or 
fair. They are strong and brave. Every 
time the fire alarm rings they start 
quickly for the fire. The fire engines go 
very fast and make a noise, so that 
everyone will get out of the way. The 
firemen wear rubber coats and hats 
and rubber boots. They put on their 
masks and go into the smoke. Some- 
times they climb up the ladders and 
carry people down safely. They put the 
fires out as quickly as they can. When 
the fire is out, they go back to the fire- 
house to wait for another alarm. (She 
goes back to her place with the chorus.) 

(Chorus sings ‘‘The Fire.” Firemen 
leave stage with much noise.) 


(POSTMAN enters.) 
PostTMAN: I am the mail man. I 
bring the mail every day in all kinds of 
weather. Big people and little people 
like to see me coming. 
(Chorus sings ‘‘The Busy Postman.” 
POSTMAN exits.) 


(FARMER enters.) 

FARMER: I have big gardens. In 
the spring I plow my fields. Then I 
plant my seeds. While they are grow- 
ing, I take care of them. In the fall 
when my vegetables and fruits are ripe, 
I take them to the city to sell. 

(Chorus sings “I'd like to be a 
Farmer.” FARMER sings ‘‘The Farmer.” 

FARMER exits.) 


(Grocer enters and stands behind 
his counter. Two customers enter.) 

Grocer: Good-morning! 

1st CUSTOMER: Good-morning. 
Please may I have a loaf of bread, a 
pound of butter, and some apples. 

(GROCER puts loaf of bread, pound of 
butter, and some apples in bags as chorus 
sings first verse of ‘“‘The Grocery Store.” 
Ist customer takes money from pocket- 
book and pays for groceries.) 

GROCER (to 2nd customer): What do 
you want? 

2ND CUSTOMER: Please may I have 
a quart of milk, a jar of jam, and a box 
of cookies. 

(GROCER puts milk, jam and cookies 
in bags as chorus sings second verse of 
‘The Grocery Store.”’ 2nd customer pays 
for groceries. Both customers exit. 
GROCER remains behind his counter. 
Two customers enter.) 

BAKE-SHOP CLERK: Good-morning! 
What would you like? 

1st CusTOMER: Good-morning! I 
would like a loaf of bread and one of 
those pretty cakes. 

(CLERK takes boxes from under 
counter and customer pays as chorus 
sings first verse of Baker's Shop.’’) 

BAKE-SHOP CLERK (to 2d customer): 
What will you have? 

2ND CUSTOMER: I will have a dozen 
rolls, an apple pie, and a dozen cookies. 

(CLERK takes boxes from under 
counter and customer pays as chorus 
Sings second verse of Baker's 
Shop.” Both customers go off with pur- 
chases. BAKE-SHOP CLERK remains.) 


COBBLER enters. He sits on the floor 
and pounds an old shoe with his hammer 
in time as the chorus sings ‘‘The Busy 
Cobbler.”” COBBLER exits.) 


(Bus DRIVER enters.) 
Bus Driver: I am the bus driver. 
I am a busy man. I go many places. 
I carry people wherever they want to 


go. I drive my big bus when it rains, 
when it snows, and when it is fair. 

(Chorus sings ‘‘On the Bus.” 
DRIVER exits.) 


Bus 


(NEWSBOY enters.) 
NeEwssoy: I am a busy helper, too. 
I bring you the latest news. I deliver 
newspapers every day. 
(Chorus sings “The 
NEwsBoy exits.) 


Newsboy.” 


(The BARBER enters, carrying a chair. 
As he puts it down, a customer comes in 
and sits in it. The BARBER spreads a 
large white cloth over her and pins it at 
the neck. He takes a comb and scissors 
from his pocket and pretends to cut her 
hair. Chorus sings “‘The Barber.” 
BARBER and CUSTOMER remain in 
their places.) 

(All the Busy HELPERS return, 
marching to the tune of ‘‘Mulberry 
Bush.” They form a line behind chorus. 
All sing: 


“Oh, we are the Busy Helpers, 
Helpers, Helpers. 
Oh, we are the Busy Helpers 
Who work and sing all day.’’) 


The Play Ends 


Subject-Matter Accomplishment 
READING. 


The following charts were printed by 
the teacher, read and illustrated by 
the children. The sentences used were 
as near like those given by the children 
as possible. 


Our Busy Helpers 


There is a great deal of work to be done 
every day in our city. 

Everyone helps to make this a happy 
city by doing his own work well. 

There are many busy helpers. 


The Policeman 


The policeman is a busy helper. 

He is big and strong. 

He is kind and brave. 

He helps people find their way. 

He helps us cross the street. 

He takes care of us everywhere we go. 


The Fireman 


The firemen are busy men. 

They put out fires in the daytime 
and at night, when it is snowy, 
rainy, or fair. 

They are strong and brave. 

The fire engines go very fast. 

The firemen put out the fires as quickly 
as they can. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The New Year Comes to School 


By LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


Players 


The Old Year. 

The New Year. 

Three Girls to represent Songs. 
Three Boys to represent Books. 
One Boy, the New Story. 

As many Flower Girls as desired. 
All the Members of the School. 
Pianist. 

School Mistress. 

(The stage is set to represent a school- 
room or the play may be given in the 
schoolroom itself. If it is a stage pro- 
duction, the teacher’s desk is at one end 
with the rows of desks facing her. A 
large globe stands at one side, and a low 
bookcase filled with books is in the back- 
ground. A faded holly wreath hangs over 
the.books and other Christmas trimmings 
are scattered around.) 


Act I 


Ow YEAR (dressed in, brown rag- 
ged clothes and with a long white beard 
is leaning heavily on a cane in one 
corner): I suppose it is time for me to 
go. 
NEW YEAR (dressed in jacket and 
tights of some shining material. A cap 
of the same material. In his hand is a 
bright red book open at the first white 
page): Yes, Old Year! School opens 
again tomorrow and I want every- 
thing in the room to be fresh and new 
for the children. I don’t want to be 
mean, but you mustn’t linger around 
here, you know. Plenty of other years 
have had to go the same as you. You 
were a good one but now will you 
please take that holly wreath down and 
those other trimmings, too? I don’t 
want any old Christmas decorations 
around. 

OLD YEAR (hobbles around slowly and 
takes down holly wreath and other trim- 
mings, singing as he does so, slowly and 
brokenly to the tune of ‘‘Jingle Bells’): 


Christmas comes, Christmas goes, 
Every year the same, 

And now nothing is left of mine, 
Nothing but its name. 


(As he sings, he goes out slowly carrying 
the old Christmas decorations with him, 
and his voice grows fainter behind the 
scenes.) 


NEw YEAR (looking around happily): 


Now I can get ready for the opening of 
school. I want the children to be glad 
to come back; happy to learn all the 
lessons I’ve planned for them from now 
to summer. (He goes around straight- 
ening desks and picking up books and 
papers.) Every desk is ready for use; 
the piano open; new songs out. There’s 
no need of their singing the same ones 
over and over. (Pauses) 

Voices: We are some new songs for 
the children. Would you like to hear 
us? (The SoNGs enter.) 

NEw YEAR (shaking hands with each 
one): Indeed I should like to hear you. 
(To one) Will you begin? And what 
is your name. 

First Sone (This song is dressed as a 
conductor and has a puncher in his hand 
with which he punches small squares of 
paper from time to time): My name’s 
“THE Train.” This is the way I go. 
(Sings ‘‘The Train” from “Happy 
Songs for Happy Children” by Siebold.) 

New YEAR: That’s a fine one. 
(To next Song) Are you a new song, too? 

SECOND SONG: Yes. 

NEw YEAR: What is your name? 

SECOND SonG (dressed like a sailor): 
My name is “I Saw a Ship a-Sailing.”’ 
(Sings this song from ‘The Children’s 
Own Book,” by Newman.) 

New YEAR: That’s a good song for 
1935. (To the next) What’s your 
name? 

Tuirp (This girl may be 
dressed as an aviator or she may have 
muslin wings attached to her arms which 
she spreads in the air as she sings): 
My name’s Airship.”’ (She sings 
“The Airship,” from ‘“‘The Children’s 
Own Book,” by Newman.) 

New YEAR (clapping his hands): 
That is fine! Three new songs all ready 
for tomorrow! I am new, too, you see. 
This is the first school I ever attended. 
I want everything in it to be new. 
Will you three Songs be right here by 
the piano tomorrow, all ready? 

THREE SONGS: Yes, we will. (Crowd 
together on the piano stool.) 

NEw YEAR (moves over to the book- 
case): And now I’ve got to pick out a 
new story. I know the children love 
the old ones but I want one they’ve 
never heard before. Let’s see— 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “‘Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales,” ‘The Dutch Twins,” 


“The Wonder Book.” 
choose? I do want— 

Voice (Boy dressed like a brownie 
with a peaked hat on his head appears): 
I am a new story that none of these 
children ever heard before. Would you 
like me to tell myself in the story hour 
tomorrow? 

NEw YEAR (puiting both hands on 
the boy's shoulders): A new story! 
To think you came just as I was wish- 
ing for you! Yes, indeed, I want you. 
Will you be right here by the bookcase 
tomorrow and ready for the story hour? 

Story Boy: Yes, I'll be right here. 

NeEw YEAR: You know the story 
hour comes near the end of school. 
You won’t be lonely waiting? 

Story Boy (running hands over the 
backs of the books): No, I never could 
be lonely in a place like this. There 
are a lot of my relatives here, you see. 

New Year: All right. That’s fine. 
Now, let me see. (Goes to the teacher's 
desk and looks at the books) Reading. 
Writing. Number Drill. You all look 
so old. I wonder what I am going to 
do with you. 

CHORUS OF VOICES: 
New Year! 

NEw YEAR (turning around): Who 
are you? 

THREE Boys (dressed in bright colors) . 
We are Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic turned into games. Will you let 
us come just for tomorrow so that the 
children may have some fun on the 
first day of school? 

New YEAR (grinning broadly): 
That suits me. But how are you going 
to do it? 

READING: We can’t do it all by our- 
selves. We need the children, you un- 
derstand. If you'll just say we can 
come, we'll show you tomorrow how to 
make the Three R’s fun. 

New YEAR: You can play all you 
want to, tomorrow, and I’ll be there to 
see. (Rubs his hands delightedly.) 
Things are coming along just as I 
wanted. (A soft knock is heard at the 
door.) Hello, who’s there? Come in. 
(Door opens and two girls dressed as 
flowers come in.) 

First FLOWER GIRL: New Year, 
we heard you planning about school 
tomorrow, and we wondered if you 
wouldn’t like us to come. You see 


How shall I 


New Year! 
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when school closed for the holidays the 
room was all filled with Christmas 
greens, and the Christmas tree was 
here. It does look a little bare now. 

New YEAR: You don’t have to say 
any more. Come at half past eight to- 
morrow morning and bring as many of 
your friends as you can. 


Act Il 
(THe Next Morninc) 

(TEACHER is at her desk and the NEw 
YEAR stands behind her chair. FLOWER 
Girts are all around the room. The 
New Sones are standing by the piano, 
and the NEw Story is curled up on the 
floor over by the bookcase with a book 
open on his knees.) 

PIANIST (comes in with a book of 
music): Good morning, Miss Marshall. 
I thought I would play a new march for 
the children this morning. See if you 
don’t think it’s a good one. (Begins to 
play a march the children have never 
heard before. Pupils march in and take 
their seats. Music stops.) 

TEACHER: Happy New Year, chil- 
dren. I hope you are all glad to get 
back to your studies again after the 
long holiday. 

Pupits: We’re not, Miss Marshall. 

TEACHER: And why not, I'd like to 
know? 

CHILDREN: It’s no fun coming back 
to the same old work. 

NEw YEAR (leaning over TEACHER’S 
shoulder): I’m here, and I’m new, and 
everything else is new. Ask the Songs 
to sing. 

TEACHER (looking over to the piano): 
Is it true we have some new songs? 
Let us hear them. 

First SONG (Sings). 

SECOND SONG (Sings). 

THIRD SONG (Sings). 

TEACHER: Those are good songs. 
Now let all the school try to learn 
them. Come up in front, Songs, and 
teach the children yourselves. 

(Each song comes up in turn and 
practices with the children line by line.) 

TEACHER: That’s very nice, but 
now we must get to work at our read- 
ing, writing and our arithmetic drill. 

NEw YEAR (leaning over her shoulder) : 
They are Games today. 

TEACHER (looks surprised as a boy 
comes up with a stick in his hand. On 
the stick is a round medallion of white 
paper.) Games in school? 

READING Boy: 

On this paper you will see 
Different words of letters three, 
He who rightly reads each one 
Gets a prize for work well done. 


(Reading period follows.) 

WRITING Boy (dressed in inky black 
with two lead pencils for horns goes to 
blackboard and begins to write): 


Get your piece of paper white, 
Then like me begin to write. 
The one that makes the neatest copy 
Will have more luck than one that’s 
sloppy. 
(Writing period follows.) 
ARITHMETIC Boy (with the numerals 
up to ten written on labels which are 
pasted on his finger nails. He spreads 
his hands folding in, first, two fingers, 
then four, and so on, saying in turn): 
Add—subtract—add—nmultiply— 
You'll never learn unless you try. 
Multiply—add—subtract—and add— 
Look out your counting isn’t bad— 
If you get eight right out of nine 
You'll win a prize that will be fine. 


(Arithmetic period follows.) 

(A small prize may be given for each 
of these games.) 

TEACHER: And now comes our story 
hour after all this excitement. What 
shall it be, children? ‘“The Goose that 
Laid the Golden Egg?’”’ 

CHILDREN: No! We've heard that 
so many times. 

TEACHER: ‘“‘Goody Two Shoes?’”’ 


CHILDREN: No! 
TEACHER: “Tom Thumb?” 
CHILDREN: No! No! 


(Teacher closes her book.) 

(A small voice is heard from the book- 
case.) I’m a New Story. Shall I tell 
myself? 

TEACHER: Indeed you may! Come 
and sit right here where all the children 
can hear you. 

NEw (seating ‘himself before 
the school): On the first day of this 
New Year (he cocks his head on one side 
and glances at NEw YEAR who smiles 
broadly) a boy and a girl went out in 
the snow to play. They were happy 
but they couldn’t think of a thing new 
todo. They'd had a lot of fun through 
the holidays, there had been plenty of 
ice and snow, and they had skated and 
coasted and made snow men and built 
snow houses. But that day they 
wanted to do something different. 

The boy’s name was Richard and the 
girl’s name was Ellen. Suddenly Ellen 
had a thought. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’m 
going to do, Dick,’’ she said. “It’s 
something we never did before and I 
think it will be lots of fun.” 

‘“‘What is it? asked her brother. 

“We've made lots of snow men. 


Now let’s build a snow woman. That 
will be something different.” 

“All right,” Dick answered. 
shall we begin?’’ 

“With her skirts, of course,’’ an- 
swered Ellen. 

The children began to pack handfuls 
of snow together and they made the 
snow woman’s skirts quite wide at the 
bottom. ‘‘Let’s make it a striped 
skirt,’’ said Ellen. 

“And I'll tell you how,” said Dick. 

Jim, the children’s older brother had 
been amusing himself with a bonfire 
in the snow. Quick as a flash Dick 
seized a dry stick and stuck it in the 
fire and let it burn a little while. Then 
with the blackened stick he made long 
stripes all around the skirt. Ellen 
clapped her hands. The children kept 
on and built the waist of the snow 
woman’s dress and Dick made striped 
cuffs and collar. Then they made her 
arms and hands, and Ellen flew into 
the house and begged Mother for a 
pair of old gloves and a hat. 

They put icicle earrings in her ears. 
Of course they marked her eyes, nose 
and mouth with the blackened stick. 

It was lots of fun, but Dick looked a 
little serious. ‘I want to think of 
something new, too!’ he said. “I 
know!” and he ran off to the barn. 

When he came back he was dragging 
his express wagon through the snow. 

““What’s that for?” asked Ellen. 


“The lady’s got to have a horse and 
carriage,’’ said Dick. So they packed 
the snow tightly all over the wagon un- 
til it was covered, wheels and all. 
Then they began building a snow horse. 

So there was the snow lady with her 
earrings, and there was her horse and 
carriage waiting to take her to drive. 

(School children all clap as NEw 
Story stops for breath.) 


New Story: Wait a minute. 
There’s a little more. Those children 
had such a good time that first day of 
the New Year that they planned to 
think up something new and do it each 
day through the year. That’s as far as 
the story goes. 

TEACHER: New Story, you're 
splendid. And you were good to come 
for the first day of school. 

NEw YEAar: I think this has been a 
splendid beginning and I don’t think 
we could end the day better than by 
having each child think of a new game 
or song, and we will all play and sing 
them. 

(Here children take turns suggesting 
activities of various kinds, and the play 
ends with the whole school taking part.) 
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Warne in “The New York 
Times” at the end of 1934 relative 
to the National crisis in educa- 
tion, John K. Norton, Chairman, 
Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, assured the public 
that, for the first time since 1929, the 
promise for the schools is better than 
for the preceding year. Most im- 
portant of all, Dr. Norton says, are the 
definite indications in many states that 
educational recovery is not to be a mere 
return to the status of 1929. The 
public as well as the schools themselves 
are joining to bring about fundamental 
reconstruction. Some Federal relief, 
especially in the drought-stricken 
states, may be necessary but so far as 
the total situation is concerned the 
downward trend in education would 
seem to have been checked. Dr. 
Norton makes a definite summary to 
prove these statements. 


L. appears that the funds avail- 
able per child enrolled will be slightly 
higher this year than in 1933, although 
still 25 per cent below the 1930 peak. 

The number of pupils per teacher 
promises to drop for the first time since 
1930. The average salary of teachers 
will probably go no lower. A few 
cities—to the total of 318, scattered in 
forty states, including Washington, 
California, Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, 
New Jersey, New York, and all of the 
New England States except Maine— 
report that they have either main- 
tained their regular salary schedules or 
have recently restored pre-depression 
schedules. Most of them fall in the 
latter group. 

One of the most encouraging features 
in the situation is the trend toward the 
restoration of school services eliminated 
by depression pressure. This picture is 
as follows: Thirty per cent of the 
cities of the country have eliminated 
summer schools and night adult classes 
since 1930. These services have been 
restored by 2 per cent and 7 per cent of 
the cities, respectively. 


EBiucven per cent of the cities 
eliminated kindergartens; approxi- 
mately one-fourth of these are restoring 
kindergartens this year. Four per cent 
of the cities eliminated music instruc- 


tion, of which half report restoration of 
this sort. A similar trend is revealed 
for such services as continuation 
schools, classes for physically handi- 
capped children, physical education, 
domestic arts and classes for high school 
graduates. 

The most hopeful feature in the 
whole situation is the creation in fif- 
teen states of long-term educational- 
planning commissions. These com- 
missions are being created under both 
governmental and voluntary auspices 
and include both educational and lay 
leaders. They are conducting com- 
prehensive appraisals of every phase of 
education and are developing compre- 
hensive plans for educational recovery. 

This hope of reorganization of the 
governmental structure responsible for 
school control, and methods whereby 
education may be financed, is our best 
possible omen for a good 1935. 


Keecewe the patriotic thought of 
February alive in the schoolroom is the 
yearly aim of the schools. But each 
year we seem to come a longer distance 
from the ways and ideals of the found- 
ers of our nation. Modern life and 
changed human relationships due to 
the complex civilization in which we 
live have made this transition inevi- 
table and our best substitute for old- 
fashioned patriotism is a renewal of the 
child’s interest in the growth and 
significance of his community, and a 
fostering of his sense of tradition. We 
hope that our February contents will 
fulfill these aims. 

We have selected from the curriculum 
revision of the Washington State 
public schools ‘“‘Community Studies in 
Citizenship.” This article is full of 
helpful activities for the kindergarten 
and primary grades in the home, 
neighborhood, school and town that 
will stimulate a spirit of co-operative 
helpfulness. 

One of the great questions of today 
is the relation between parents and the 
schools. We venture to say that if this 
relationship had been constructively 
developed in the past our devastating 
school emergency could not have oc- 
curred. ‘‘Problem Children or Problem 
Parents?”” by Roxie Andrews Firth 
will give our readers the result of a 
careful kindergarten-primary study of 


more effectual school approach to the 
home. The survey, conducted by 
Principal Firth and her kindergarten 
teacher, showed that a large per- 


centage of parents could be reached in a 
limited time. 


Fresevary art teaching offers 
real opportunity for making history 
visual in the lives of even young chil- 
dren. Eugenia Eckford, instructor in 
art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, will contribute to our 
February ‘‘Art in Childhood” a plan 
for patriotic inspiration in which 
original thinking and doing will give 
inpulse for artistic expression and ap- 
preciation. She will give a carefully 
developed plan for correlation of all 
work in art and construction with the 
February thought; book-making for a 
permanent record of Washington and 
Lincoln pictures and stories; construct- 
ing an old-time coach; designing and 
making costumes for the patriotic 
play; making picture maps and simple 
puppets, all of which combine in a 
helpful art-teaching program. 

Another way of celebrating historic 
occasions is through dramatization. 
Our February issue will have patriotic 
plays by Leonora Sill Ashton; ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s Birthday at Mount Vernon” 
and ‘‘A Pantomime for Lincoln’s 
Birthday.”” Miss Ashton’s experience 
as a classroom teacher in a progressive 
school gives her entertainment ideas 
especial value from the standpoint of 
school needs. 

Story-telling belongs more than ever 
in a month of holidays. Browsing 
among old records of the life of George 
Washington, the Editor discovered the 
records of a dog of Mount Vernon, old 
Vulcan, who served his time as a 
hunter and then was the playmate of 
the Custis children. Told against a 
background of the life of the times in 
Virginia, this story should be an ac- 
ceptable one for February. 

Features of general classroom value 
will include Miss Hanthorn’s ‘‘Reading 
Lessons for Beginners” with February 
interests for their subject-matter; 
“Building a Visual Education Depart- 
ment” by Lennice Eyraud; and “‘Bet- 
ter Writing in the Primary Grades” 
from the Madison, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools. 
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FOOTPRINTS 


By ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD 


tis nev- ev hard 


do you Know out in the snow 
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Living Picture Study 


“MINING,” Painted by Thomas Hart Benton 


Bivens implies life. That which 
has no movement, no beat, no pulse, no 
breathing, is lifeless. Whatever has 
life has movement. An individual has 
movement, a group of individuals has 
movement; there is a beat, a rhythm, to 
this combined movement of individuals 
which we speak of as ‘‘tempo.” This 
rhythmic quality may be slow and 
barely accented or accelerated. 

We find this principle illustrated in 
all human affairs. The people who 
live in tropical countries where the sun 
is hot and the vegetation sufficient to 
give them a living without competi- 
tion, lead a casual, slow, effortless life. 
In this case geographical conditions 
have made the tempo of their living 
slow and because of the monotony of 
their days there is no accent to their 
rhythm. We live under geographical 
conditions which are favorable for 
development through motion We have 
to compete for our living, we must ex- 
ercise our minds for devising quicker, 
more efficient methods of mining, 
manufacture, transportation, com- 
munication and the many activities 
that go on about us every day. We 
have developed a machine civilization 
which has given our tempo of living a 
quick staccato beat. We need new 
ways of accomplishing our goals. The 
school of art which we call ‘“‘modern’”’ 
is developing new ways of painting 
which reflect, as all period art does, the 
spirit of the times. 

The spirit of the times calls for 
organization, structural perfection, 
mechanized patterns. The modern 
artist is an architect. He organizes his 
ideas on his canvas according to defi- 
nite structural design. Every element 
in his picture has its reason for being 
in its particular location on the canvas. 
We say that every element is controlled 
and that the painting is plastic because 
it is molded; that is, made up of 
organized forms. 

The artists of the modern school are 
called realists in contrast to the artists 
of the preceding school, called natural- 
ists. The naturalistic artist uses his 
canvas as a looking-glass. He selects a 
subject which has an appeal for him 
and reproduces it upon his canvas or 
board as nearly like the original sub- 
ject as his skill permits. He reproduces 


the light and shade just as he sees it at 
the time of painting. He paints the 
individual person, or scene or still life; 
the painting has individual charac- 
teristics. 

The realistic artist translates the 
individual into the symbol. From the 
forms of nature he draws a lovely 
human figure to represent beauty; a 
brawny, muscular figure of a miner, for 
instance, to represent strength and hard 
work; a gasoline tank or a dynamo, 
symbolic of machines. The fleeting ex- 
pression of a face, the play of wind on 


THE PICTURE SUGGESTS 


That the class review the principles of 
design as exemplified this 
painting 

That the class tell the story of mining 
as expressed by the picture 


That the class list products mined in 
the United States, giving localities 
That the class tell how such products 


are distributed 
country 

That the class read the poems of Carl 
Sandburg 


throughout the 


draperies or the ever-changing wrinkles 
in the fabric of a costume which ex- 
press motion, are of no interest to the 
realistic artist. He uses facial expres- 
sion to symbolize the emotions which 
are common to all human beings. 
Wind is to him a cosmic force repre- 
sented by trees bent low. A fold in a 
costume reveals the significance of the 
body beneath it, and he reproduces it 
only as it contgibutes to the structural 
design. Symbolism controls the real- 
istic artist’s choice of subjects. He 
invariably selects those elements in 


contemporary life which symbolize the 
machine age. 


Mahininc,” by Thomas Hart 
Benton, is one of a series of mural 
paintings in the New School for Social 
Research, New York City. This paint- 
ing is representative of the best in our 
contemporary development of art. A 
miner is pictured against the back- 
ground of his industry. In the figure 
of the man lies the essence of human 
strength. His muscular arms and 


enormous hands, his broad back, his 
hardened face, delineate the qualities 
essential to all miners. His clothes, his 
tools, the little carbide lamp on his hat, 
represent the equipment of his trade. 
Behind the figure of the man are the 
symbolic figures of his industry. From 
the elemental soil, the source of the 
mined product, the picture carries us 
through the processes of mining, re- 
fining, and distributing. In this painted 
story of industry we read the tragedy 
of the human being’s reduction to a 
cog in the chain of industry. 

At the upper-right corner of the 
picture is the miner’s home, one of a 
forlorn cluster of houses which seem to 
cling to the precipice against the yawn- 
ing jaws of the mining pit. Then we 
come to the men at the right, the miner 
with bent back going down to his job 
in the depths of the earth. Losing his 
touch upon the little shack at the top 
of the hill, he merges with industry. 
In the picture we follow the product 
through the shafts and blast furnaces 
to the locomotive and boat, to the 
refinery, and to the water which leads us 
out at the left and carries the product 
around the world. 


Mhiunc” is an excellent example 
of modern art in which a life rhythm is 
represented in terms of architectural 
design. The architectural artist ob- 
serves structural design. Let us study 
his method. Lines which are either 
horizontal or vertical he defines as 
static. That is, they represent motion 
at rest and need no balance. Lines 
that cut across the canvas are called 
dynamic and must be balanced by 
other lines which carry the eye in 
the opposite direction. The design of 
“Mining” is obvious. The outline of 
the miner’s back, rounding to the left, 
is the strongest element of the pattern. 
The artist has balanced this unit by the 
bold directed white line which curves in 
an arc toward the right. In a natural- 
istic painting such a line would have no 
justification, but in this controlled de- 
sign it becomes harmonious. It is 
natural for the eye to follow from the 
left to the right, the direction of the 
printed page. In this picture the eye 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Courtesy, New School for Social Research, New York City 
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Art in Childhood 


A Winter Unit of Art Activity 


By VINCENT ROY 


Acting Supervisor of Teacher-Training Department, Pratt Institute, School of Fine and Applied Art, Brooklyn 


Agr functions in the child’s life 
quite differently today from yesterday. 
Then it was a matter of art training, 
drawing the way the teacher had 
learned at art school, with much at- 
tention given to technic and “art for 
art’s sake.”” Today, however, the child 
receives an art education and there is a 
vast difference. We find, today, that 
the child receives one impression after 
another, which he tries to express in his 
own individual way. Drawing and 
handwork serve as his most satisfying 
and stimulating means of expression. 
Even in the scribble and symbolic 
stages of drawing his productions give 
him keen delight. As he reaches the 
realistic stage and secures the needed 
foundation of graphic vocabulary, de- 
sign principles,and knowledgeofcolor to 
keep his expressions abreast of his obser- 
vations and growth in ideas, he gains in 
appreciation of the art of others as 
well as delight in his own efforts. 

With increased ability to express 
many ideas, he finds that each subject 
he studies, be it geography, history, 
nature or English, takes on added 
interest through his use of drawing and 
handwork. In fact, art in the ele- 
mentary school is often the hand- 
maiden of all the other subjects. And 
with the alert, trained teacher, it is pos- 
sible to give art not simply a distinctive 
individual place on the program, but 
even to make it dominate all of the 
other subjects. With this unit of 
Winter Art Activity, for instance, it 
would be very easy to start with the 
child’s own interpretation of winter, 
both in picture and prose as well as in 
song and poetry. Further stimulation 
could follow from reading about or see- 
ing other similar or related interpreta- 
tions. The spelling, geography, and 
history or related or suggested ideas or 
subjects would arise and could be fol- 
lowed through, quite naturally, at the 
proper time. Even such a formal sub- 
ject as arithmetic would have its 
artistic applications in figuring sizes, 
proportions and costs. 

Any one of the four projects il- 
lustrated could easily be extended. The 


planning and carrying out of a real 
carnival for the community, using the 
school as a center, would provide for 
organized activity on any scale desired, 
from the single-class unit to the entire 
school. This integration of all school 
subjects has been thoroughly developed 
in the Lincoln School at Columbia 


In our program of art teaching we are 
trying to give our readers as many 
points of view on the subject as there 
is significant thought among super- 
visors. Mr. Vincent Roy, who directs 
normal-art training in one of our 
oldest and most successful schools, 
outlines for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
this month an integrated art project, 
organized, planned, and possible of 
extending into a whole term’s or even 
a year’s work. He describes a middle 
course in art teaching between the over- 
directed and the so-called ‘‘creative’’ 
methods. 

The development of the type of chart 
used to illustrate Mr. Roy's article 1s 
part of the regular work in the Pratt 
Institute classes in methods of teach- 
ing and organizing public-school art. 
In addition to being useful as a means 
of co-ordinating the student's own 
thinking, the charts are also very 
stimulating in the supervision work in 
which the students often engage later. 
Enlarged, the charts may be used to 
great advantage in actual classroom 
teaching situations. 


University. One of the art activities 
thus developed is reported in “‘Children 
and Architecture.” * 


Orxcanven, planned art teaching 
is frowned upon by some artists and 
teachers for they feel that art is an 
individual, creative activity. Some 
phases of art are creative and in- 
dividual, but only perhaps two out of a 
hundred children are talented. Our 
public schools, provided for the masses, 
need to reach one hundred per cent of 
the children. Surely, the ninety-eight 
per cent who are to be consumers need, 
or are entitled to, more consideration 


* “Children and Architecture,” Barnes and 
Young, published by Teachers College. 


than the two per cent who are potential 
producers. The program for the masses 
calls for more guidance and planning 
than does the program for the talented 
child who requires, primarily, en- 
couragement and stimulation. To 
insure the average child getting the 
wide variety of experiences which will 
fit him to become an intelligent ap- 
preciator and consumer, it is essential 
that these experiences be organized on 
a definite plan. 

The best means for this organiza- 
tion in art training is through the selec- 
tion of a unit of activity which is broad 
enough to provide for a variety of ex- 
periences, while at the same time it has 
some definite limits. In the Winter 
Unit of Art Activity I have selected 
the four basic experiences or objectives: 
appreciation, drawing, design and hand- 
work, They may be thought of as four 
distinct activities, or they may be so 
closely interwoven that each loses its 
distinct identity. In any event, ex- 
perience in each type of activity should 
be provided for the child. The time 
allotment for each kind of activity will 
vary with the growth and develop- 
ment of the child, imaginative drawing 
being stressed in the first grades, while 
illustrative drawing, handwork, and 
appreciation secure more attention in 
the higher grades. As to the content of 
this unit, it is possible to employ a 
wide variety of subject-matter, for 
thoughts of winter bring to mind nature 
in winter, winter clothing, winter 
sports, and winter in other places. Just 
as each of the art activities may be 
thought of separately or collectively, so 
might also the content. That is, nature, 
clothing, sports, and winter in other 
places, each could be treated alone, or 
it would be possible to narrow the con- 
tent to simply skating, skating in other 
places, clothing for skating, skating 
with nature as a background, and 
stories about skaters. 


en accompanying illustrations 
are presented to show different phases, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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CHART ON ILLUSTRATION. WINTER IN OTHER LANDS 


TO STIMULATE CREATIVE EXPRESSION: Sere €xpresion means Having someTuine 
»PROVIDE VITAL AND INTERESTING TOPICS TONRAW - NOT HAVING TO DRAW SOMETHING, 
\WHICH ARE RELATED TO CHILDS INTERESTS—~EXPERIENE. PUPILS SHOULD BE TRAINED, HOWEVER .InN- 
2 TEACH A GRADHIC VOCABULARY +ENCOURAGE VARIATION. OBSERVATION CoLOoR GRAPHIC VOCABULARY 
SHAVE ADEQUATE WORKING+ REFERENCE MATERIAL MEMORY DESIGYY COMPposSITION 
AY HAND FOR PUPILS CHOICE + ILLUSTRATION SHOULD REMAIN INDIVIDUAL 
4 PRESENT NEW STIMULI THRU PLANNED FIELDTRIPS. TOO MUCH AND TOO DEFINITE INSTRUCTION 
5.GIVE ENCOURAGEMENT MORE THAN CRITICISM. MAY KILL ORIGINALITY AND SPONTAVYNETY -- 


SSS >> 


= 


/ 

WH) 

NU 


ZZ 


= WMBEAING CANADA 


SEQUENTIAL TEACHING - THE PRESENT 15 THE CULMMATION OF THC- 
PAST... THE FUTURE 15 THE PAST PLUS THE PRESENT... THIS INCA OF SEQUENCSC 
IN ARK 
EDUCATIVE - 
DROCCSSES. 


APPLIED To 
DRAWING, 
PROGRESS 
may BS 
WHEN ALL 
Lessons 

ARG ' FREE 
EXPRESSION. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
SHOW 
Sequence 
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WHAT TO DO IN THE JANUARY CLASSROOM 


CURTAIN FOR 
FRoNT- 
TO 
RIP OF 
scenery 


= 


MAY BE 
veen 

VERTICAL 
ROLLERS 


if 
the rd { 
Movasie 
sTA GE 


CURIST mas 


PLATFORM 
To 


mas 


TREE | 
VA FROM 
usp  AMIARROR FOR THE LAKE 
DIPPED In WHITE PAINT | 


CLCANERS of PLAST 


soxes WINTER | SPOF 
ABLE HAVE IT TELL A ST 


lA MARIONETIE SHOW: 
“Fr ___ “WINTER FASHIONS” 


BACKDROP on WALL TRANSFORM YOuR CL 


OF CLOAK ROOM 


C'EST HIVER 
ENCORE 


’ j 


wea = 


HE 


SAY, 


‘Winter in OTHER. 


PLACES Tue cnancinc 
OF THE CLASSROOM SO THAT 

IT HAS THE ATMOSPHERE + 
DETAILS OF ANOTHEATIME OR 
PLACE, ISANVEXYCELLENT PRO- 
JECT--THE SWISS \WOOD CARVING: 
Aun! -THREE PLY WOOD MAY BE 
USED TO CovEeR POOR+ 
DOW FRAMCS + THE DESK .THE 
DESIGN) MAY BC CUT ONE PLY 
DEEP, REMOVED + STAINED- OR 


HEAVY CARDBOARD oR PAPER, 
MAU BE THEN -PWRALS: 


YELL, 


Z 


YY 


Ld 


EZ 


ens 
ONY 
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BEAVER 
1 BOARD 
On 
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| 
| 
167" CENTYVRY 

et 
a => 
Zale 
MAKE 
} 

|| 
| 


\ND) TABLE 
2» | SPORTS CARNIVAL: 


R THE LAKE - BITS OF SPONGE 
HITE PAINT FOR BUSHES, BENT 
SRS of PLASTICINE FOR PEOPLE, 
On CLOTH FOR SNOW, CTC-CTC. 


T TELL A STORY! 


OUR CLASSROOM 


MAKE SUITARLE 
Costumes - 
TEACHER, WEARS 
DRESS PROUGHT 
FROM SWITZERLAND! 


Pups pEsion | 


SEMI TRANSPARENT window 
DECORATION 


Teacher-Training Department, Pratt Institute 


| 


| 


PAPER 


A DIORAMA - THREE DIMeNsionAL PicTuRe - "TLATURE” 


AMIMALS FROM CARDBOARD OR PLASTICOME - CeLLoPHANE FRONT. 


— 


eZURICH 


| 
| 


CF Ai. - 
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DRAWING METHOD IN CHART FORM 


TIMULATION 
“WHILE WALKING HOME FROM 

SCHOOL ONE DAY I SAW MANY BOYS AND 
GIRLS , ICE-SKATING ON R FROZEN POND. 

THEY WERE DRESSED JN RED, JN 
YELLOW, AND SOME WERE IN BLUE . THE Bows 
WoREQLD SWEATERS RND WOOLEN CAPS. 

SQME OF THE OLDER BOYS FORMED 
A TALLY-H@ ANY SKATED RROUND To- 
GETHER. 

HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO DRAW FOR 
ME, SOME CHILDREN THRT YOO HRVE SEEN 
SKATING—IN THE PARKS 77 


= 


FAST 


CHILDREN CLOSE 
THEIR EVES AND 


SLOW TRILY-HO 


COASTING ALLING; 


TH, 


CHILDREN NOW DRAW 
DIRECTLY FAOM 


A ICHILDREN MEMORIZE GREAT IM 
ONE ATA TIME.s|| WITH EVES SHUT. GE NOTICED. 


MASSING IN AND 


DETAIL OF 
ICE SWHATE 
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RESULT = AN EXPRESSIVE DRAWING 
GRAPHIC VOCA VLAPB To MEemorized) CHARACTERISTIC ON 
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LH. 
BOY USED IN || TEACHER'S CHILOGEN Loo |‘ADALINE' METHOD 
CHILD'S DRAWING | CHAAT 1511 AT CHAAT PAD] | 1s EXPLAINED BY 
SHOWS A NEED) | SHOWN. DRAW IT Wi 
FOR AIM: ToDRAW] | THEIR FINGE 
IMPROVE MEM] | MEMOF IN THE AIA. 
STUDY OF DETAIL OF 
DETRILS ne SWEATER DETRIL OF A 
FROM TEACHERS CHAR LITTLE GIRLo 
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= 
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THE DESIGN CHART. NATURE INTERESTS 


A BORDER 
PETITION AND RHYTHM cooce 


SPOTS ARE ENRICHED LINES OR 
LOPED MASSES ecco cee 


NIN 


RE PE AT— 
ALL OX OVER_: PA RNS. ARE-UNITS, 
SPOTS-OR LINES - REPEATEDece 


VE A Woo Cen SCARF. 
WITH A MOTIF BORDE Rea 


ASTENCILED SPOT ON A SCARF— 
HAS THE SAME BIRD FORA DESIGN. 


AZ 
ANOTHER. SCARF -WITH-AN 
OVER: APPLIED: WITH-WAX CRAYONS 
AND: IRONED “TO: STAY: 


TO ENLARGE 
EXTEND A LINE DIAGONALY 
THRU DRAWING OUTWARDTO 
A POINT. FROM THIS DROP. 
A LINE AND DRAW THE-— 
OTHER. LINES NEEDED TO 
FOR™) A RECTANGLE. .-. 


THE SPACE CREATED /S 
DIVIDED NOW BY A NET- 
WORKS OF DIAGONAL VERTICAL 
AND HORIZONTAL LINES IN 
DIRECT PROPORTION TO THE 
SIMILARLY DiviORD SMALL 
DRAWING. THE OUTLINE. 
MAY BE TKANSFERRED 


WHY NOT IMAKE MANY CoLoe_ BYUSING A SYSTEMOF 
SCHEMES IN RELATION TOTHE DOTS AND TREN CONNEC- 
VALUESe EX. - BLUES- ORANGES TING DOTS 


FEEDING 
BEST PROPORTION? 


REFER 


CONSTR 
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DESK GQwITH PAD) 
WALL. 


ANY PICTURE OR DRAWIN 
CAW BE ENLARGED ON A— 
PIECE OF WRAPPING PAPER. 
OR- ON THE BLACKBOAK 


TA, = Ke 
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4 
Vv 
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BIRDS 4 
My 
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HANDCRAFT CHART 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. 


1s ANIFE 2-TOOUV'SHAPE TOOL 
‘U"SHAPE 4.%” LINOLEUM MOUNT- 
ED ONWOOD 5.OIL 6.TAMPON: 
ABALL OF COTTON ONA 6 INCH 
SQUARE RUBBERIZED SILK TIEDOVER 
WITH ANOTHER 6"CHEESE CLOTH. 
Te STENCIL MORDANT (DRUG STORE) 
8- COTTON PADDED DRAWING BOARD 


WINTER DOLL MADE. OF ONE. 
PAIR OF 60CKSe 


ARMS: CUT FOOT OF SOCK ‘A’ AT 


DOTTED LINE (a). CUT FOOT INTO 
“TWO ON DOTIED LINE (6) AND FOLD 
PIECES. STUFF AND SEW.BODY: 
MAKE CUTS AT SEAM AND FRONT 
OF REMAINDER OF SOCK "A". SEW 
UP CUTS AND BOTIOM. STUFF BODY 
AND CLOSE OPENING AT TOP.TIE. 
STRING AROUND TO |NDICATE NECK. 
DRESS: PULL SOCK’B’ OVER BODY. USE 
FOOT FOR CAP.SEW ON ARMS. 


BLOCK APPLIED 
TO SCARF. 


PINE CONE 
FAVOR 


~ MAKE AHOLE 


WITH AN AWL 
IN EACH OF 3 
ACORNS- 

MAKE A HOLE 
AT THE TOP 


AND SIDE OF 


PINE CONE. 
CONNECT NO |} 
WITH NO4 WITH 
POINTED ORANGE. 
STICKS. CONNECT 
NO 2,INO 6 AND 
NO 3 WITH NO5, 
GLUE. TAILIS 
MADE OF TWO 
FLUTED PAPER 
CUPS.TACK NO2 
ANDNO3 TO 
BASEBOARD. 


Crown 


1.MAKE A SIMPLE DRAWING IN 
BLACK AND WHITE. 

2-TRACE IT ON LINOLEUM BLOCK 
3. USE “V“SHAPE TOOL OR KNIFE 
FOR OUTLINES AND “U" SHAPE 
FOR AREAS. 

4eMIX OIL PAINT WITH STENCIL 
MORDANT TO GIVE IT THE CONSIS- 
TENCY OF CREAM. 5. APPLY ON 
TAMPON.USE TAMPON ON BLOCK, 
PRESS BLOCK ON CLOTH.REPEAT. 


MADE OF TIN 


"EL P TO HOLD SAW o 


BOARD WHILE SAVING 


(aca 


3.NAIL. 
TACK .5.TACK.CENLARGED) 
GAND 7.DIFF ERENTJOINTS. 


SLEEVE o 


JOINTED RAG 


PUPPET ON 
CONTROL o 


2 EMBROIDERY 
RING USED FOR 
SIMPLE STRINGING, 


WOOD AND CLOTH PUPPET. 
PLASTIC WOOD MAy BE 
USED FOR HEAD.PAINT 
IT WITH OILS. 


3 HAND PUPPET: FUR GLUED 
AND TACKED ON WOOD. 
HEAD AND JOINT MASKED 


CARD BO 
WITH RIBBON « 4. ano ervens 


SKIRT. 


DETAILS OF COST UMINGe 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Making a Yearbook 


I. our second grade of University 
Hill School we compile throughout the 
year a ‘““Yearbook” of what we con- 
sider interesting and of sufficient value 
to leave as an inheritance for the on- 
coming children. 

The idea is very stimulating. It has 
two forceful motives. First, the natural 
desire to help the younger and more 
dependent children. The second-grade 
children will speak of “‘the little first- 
graders,’’ with a good deal of sympathy 
and some condescension. Second, the 
human desire to leave some record of 
our deeds as we complete them. The 
idea of perpetuation is within us all. 

The book measures 9” x 12’, bound 
with heavy cardboard covered with 
wall paper. The contents cover all 
the interests of the year with dates of 
excursions, pictures, stories, some 
mounted patterns, and suggestions 
for carrying out the various proj- 
ects. 

Of course, the teacher controls the 
contributions to the yearbook so that 
each child, however weak in his work, 
finds something that he can put in the 
book, and be proud of. The books are 
placed in our library and become 
valuable as reading material for the 
children and frequently as a reference 
book for the teacher. I type quite a 
little of the story work, for the sake of 
ease in reading. 

This is a very purposeful undertaking 
and will pay good dividends in any 
grade. 

—BERTHA G. RamMEs, Boulder, Colo. 


Clocks for January 


Arreactive clocks are made 
from match boxes. On the lid we pasted 
black paper. Then from white paper 
we cut the face of the clock and made 
the numbers red. The hands were cut 
from red construction paper and moved 
by means of a brass fastener. A pendu- 
lum was also cut from red paper and at- 
tached with a brass fastener. The end 
of the pendulum was about an inch 
longer than the box. The box was then 
pulled out from the lid far enough so 
that the pendulum reached the bot- 
tom. 

The clocks can stand alone, which 
certainly delights any youngster. 

—AMELIA RapDovicH, Rathburn, Iowa. 


Our School Clock Shop 


Tix great bell in our city hall 
tower rang out for nine o’clock but not 
until six minutes later did the clamor 
of our school bell system announce 
nine and the beginning of the day’s 
work. Teacher and children were puz- 
zled and a spontaneous conversation on 
clocks and their ways resulted. One 
little boy proudly displayed a wrist 
watch he had recently received as a 
present, while another described the 
wall clock at home. The rest just 
listened, wishing hard that they might 
all have clocks, too. “Why not?” 
one of them asked. ‘We can make 
them!” 

So our clock activity was started. 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday 
classroom experiences, has proved 
| helpful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you are expressing 
new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words, if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
City. 


Paper plates, pine cones, discarded 
packing boxes, a few strips of cello- 
phane, bits of yarn and colored paper 
were among the materials assembled 
for the manufacture of timepieces. 

Numbering each plate like the face 
of a clock, we painted the hands and 
hung the pine cones on yarn for pendu- 
lums. An ambitious group took pos- 
session of one of the packing boxes, 
covered a hole in the side with cello- 
phane, peered through it at a gold- 
papered pendulum, and had a grand- 
father clock with hands that actually 
moved! 

The clock shop itself was the next 
step. After we had arranged the pack- 
ing boxes so that the open sides sug- 
gested show windows, a little hammer- 
and-nail work resulted in a store-front, 
with awnings of colored paper, and un- 
breakable cellophane windows deco- 
rated with flowers. 

Several of the original stories in- 


spired by the children’s exhibition of 
their clocks were in rhyme. Among 
them were: 


“If I were a clock 
I'd hang high on the wall. 
When it came to morning 
I'd call them all.” 


“Tf I were a clock, I’d know what to do. 
I'd tick and tick all the day.” 


“Tf I were a clock and the clock struck 
eight, 
Would all the children be in bed?”’ 


“Tf I were a clock, 
I'd go ‘tick, tock.’”’ 


The aim of our clock shop was to: 


Develop number concepts, through 
broadened and enriched experience. 
Clarify and define the child’s regard 


for numbers. Assist the child to tell 
time. 


Teacher’s activities: 


To develop the child’s liking and de- 
sire for counting, through the pro- 
vision of daily opportunities for the 
use of incidental number work. 


Pupils’ abilities: 

Counting by ones any number of ob- 
jects or other children from one to 
twelve. 

Reading the numbers on the clock face. 


Telling the hours for recess, dismissal, 
lunch or bed. 


To emphasize tone work, the chil- 
dren sang clock songs—‘‘Early to 
Bed,” ‘“‘Wee Willie Winkie,” and 
Diller, a Dollar.”’ 

—Mary Merrill, Wis. 


Saving the Teacher’s Voice 


Sorrerinc with laryngitis a 
short time ago, I found myself con- 
fronting my class of thirty second- and 
third-graders without a voice. After 
my principal had explained the situa- 
tion to the children we proceeded to 
carry on with the day’s work. The 
results were so astonishingly successful 
that I realized a teacher’s voice is not 
so indispensable as she may think. 
An important truth came to me; 
teachers talk too much! 

The morning exercises, a matter of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


The Snow Man 


By EMMA L. BROCK 


Evervramnc was covered with 
snow. The bushes looked like circus 
tents. The lawn looked like white 
icing spread over the hill. 

John put on his galoshes. 

John put on his cap. 

John put on his toboggan suit. 

John put on his mittens. 

And gallumph, gallumph, John 
stamped out into the snow. 

“T’ll make a snow man,” said John. 


head is round, 
His eyes are black, 
He buttons in front 
And not in back.”’ 


He shoveled up some snow. He pat- 
ted it and smoothed it. He scraped it 
and whacked it. It was a round head. 

“This snow man’s name is Man in 
the Moon,” said John. 

But the head was too small. John 
rolled it in the snow. And the head of 
the Man in the Moon grew bigger and 
bigger. It rolled faster and faster. It 
rolled down the hill. The head of the 
Man in the Moon rolled skippity-hop 
down the hill. 

John ran after it. 

“Wait a minute, Man in the Moon,” 
cried John. 

John ran as fast as he could, but the 
head of the Man in the Moon ran 
faster, skippity-hop, down the hill. 
It jumped over the fence. It bounced 
over the bushes. It rolled down the 
street toward the village. 

“Wait a minute, Man in the Moon,”’ 
John cried. 

John ran as fast as he could, but the 
head of Man in the Moon ran faster. 
It ran down the hill into the village. 
It tipped over Grandmother Scovan- 
dyke who was going to market. It 
ran into the post office and broke, 
smash, into many pieces. 

And that was the end of Man in the 
Moon! 

John climbed up the hill, gallumph, 
gallum ph. 

“T'll make another snow man,” 
said John. 


“His head is round, 
His eyes are black, 
He buttons in front 
And not in back.” 


HI. shoveled up some snow. He 
patted it and spanked it. He scraped 
itand whackedit. It was a round head. 

“This snow man’s name is Jack 
Spratt,” said John. 

But the head was too small. John 
rolled it in the snow. And the head of 
Jack Spratt grew bigger and bigger. It 
rolled faster and faster. It rolled down 
the hill. The head of Jack Spratt ran 
faster, lumpity-bump, down the hill. 

The head of Jack Spratt grew largér 
and larger. It was as big as a pumpkin. 
It was as big as a pillow. 

“Wait a minute, Jack,” cried John. 

John ran as fast as he could, but the 
head of Jack Spratt ran faster, lumpity- 
bump, down the hill. 

And then it tucked itself up in a 
fence corner and waited for John. 

John pushed at it this way. John 
pushed at it that way. The head of 
Jack Spratt would not move. John 
knocked a piece off here and John 
knocked a piece off there. But the 
head of Jack Spratt would not move. 

So that was the end of Jack Spratt. 

John climbed up the hill, gallumph, 
gallum ph. 

“T’ll make another snow man,” said 
John. 

head is round, 
His eyes are black, 
He buttons in front 
And not in back.” 


H. shoveled up some snow. He 
patted it and scraped it. He spanked 
it and whacked it. It was a round 
head. 

“This snow man’s name is Peter 
Piper,”’ said John. 

But the head was too small. John 
rolled it in the snow. The head of 
Peter Piper grew bigger and bigger. 
It rolled further and further. It rolled 


down the hill. The head of Peter Piper : 


rolled lippity-lop down the hill. 

John ran after it. 

“Wait a minute, Peter,’ cried John. 

John ran as fast as he could, but the 
head of Peter Piper went faster. It 
rolled into the barnyard and scared all 
the animals. It rolled past the chicken 
house and all the chickens squawked. 


It rolled past the barn and all the cows 
mooed. 
“Wait a minute, Peter,” cried John. 
John ran as fast as he could. The 
head of Peter Piper went faster, lip- 
pity-lop, through the barnyard. It ran 
past the pig house and all the pigs 
squealed and squealed. And it plopped 
through the ice into the duck pond. 
And that was the end of Peter Piper. 
John climbed the hill, gallumph, 
gallum ph. 
“T’ll make another snow man,”’ said 
John. 
head is round, 
His eyes are black, 
He buttons in front. 
And not in back.”’ 


| OHN shoveled up some snow. 
He patted it and spanked it. He 
smoothed it and whacked it. It was a 
nice round head. 

“This snow man’s name 
King Cole,”’ said John. 

But the head was too small. John 
rolled it in the snow. And the head of 
Old King Cole grew bigger and bigger. 
John rolled it carefully round and 
round in circles. It did not roll down 
the hill. The head of Old King Cole 
rolled around in circles. It grew bigger 
and bigger. It was just the right size. 

“But there are no eyes,’’ said John. 
no nose and mouth,” said John. 

Gallumph, gallumph, John stamped 
into the house. He found a square 
block and a round ball. 

‘There are the eyes,”’ said John. 

Gallumph, gallumph, John stamped 
out again with Old King Cole’s eyes. 

John put the eyes into Old King 
Cole’s head, the round one and the 
square one. He made two holes for the 
nose. The nose was big enough to 
smell a whole garden. He made a line 
for the mouth. The mouth was big 
enough to eat ten doughnuts at a bite. 
And there was Old King Cole’s head. 


is Old 


‘“‘His head is round, 
His eyes are black, 
He buttons in front 
And not in back.”’ 


John shoveled up some snow. He 
patted it and smoothed it. He spanked 
it and whacked it. And there was Old 
King Cole’s jacket. But the jacket 
was too small. John rolled it in the 
snow. And Old King Cole’s jacket 
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grew bigger and bigger. John rolled it 
round carefully in circles. And Old 
King Cole’s jacket was just the right 
size and sat beside his head. John put 
snow balls down the front. 


“His head is round 
His eyes are black, 
He buttons in front 
And not in back.”’ 


John shoveled up some snow. He 
patted it and scraped it. He smoothed 
it and whacked it. And there were Old 
King Cole’s legs, standing beside his 
jacket. There were Old King Cole’s 
legs, standing beside his jacket and his 
jacket sitting beside his head. 

John pulled and tugged. He could 
not lift Old King Cole’s head on to his 
jacket. He jerked and panted. He 
could not lift Old King Cole’s jacket 
on to his legs. 

There they sat, the head and the 


legs and the jacket side by side in a 
row. 

Who could put Old King Cole to- 
gether? 

The Butcher Boy came in the gate. 

“Oh, could you put Old King Cole 
together?’’ cried John. 

So the Butcher Boy put Old King 
Cole together. He put his jacket on his 
legs with the buttons in front. He put 
his head on his jacket with the mouth 
over the buttons. He put his own cap 
over Old King Cole’s square eye and 
tied his scarf around his neck. And 
there was Old King Cole, the Snow- 
man, as big as life. 

John and the Butcher Boy danced 
round and round and Old King Cole 
smiled all across his face. 


“‘His head is round, 
His eyes are black, 
He buttons in front 
And not in back.”’ 


: Big Ben Rings for Tea 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Aw alone in London! Isn’t it 
fun, Joe!” Joan held fast to her 
brother’s coat as they walked toward 
Trafalgar Square. 

“Great, I say!” Joe agreed, taking 
from his pocket the small book he had 
bought for a penny that gave the 
numbers of the London buses and where 
they went. ‘Mother said that we 
couldn’t missour way to Robert’s house, 
for a bus passes his street corner.”’ 

“It seems longer than a month ago 
that we told Robert good-bye at 
Southampton,” Joan said. “We 
learned ever so much about living 
onan ocean liner from him. I liked his 
grandmother who met him. She was 
good to ask us to tea before Robert 
goes to school.” 

“Fifteen, eleven, twelve.” Joe 
watched the great motor buses, paint- 
ed blue, red, gold, and splashed with 
colored posters, that rolled past them. 
“Not our bus yet. Joan, what do you 
like best about London?” 

Joan thought. “I liked the Christ- 
mas shops with big windows like 
fountains of color,’”’ she said. ‘‘And 
the Holiday pantomime shows. And 
the new silk dress that mother bought 
me at Liberty’s. And the London 
Museum with all those odd little 
wooden dolls that Queen Victoria 
dressed when she was a girl. Do you 
remember the dolls’ house, too, at the 
Museum, Joe? It has four rooms; a 


dining-room, a bedroom, a drawing- 
room and a kitchen with Chippendale 
chairs, tables, bureaus and _ beds. 
There are tiny pictures, and silver 
bowls and china teacups the right size 
for a fairy, and puckered silk curtains 
at the windows. The cook doll in the 
kitchen has pots and pans and little 


| Note: In this series of around-the- 
world stories, foreign life and ways of 
today are woven into adventures 
shared by two American children. 

World understanding is the aim of 
the stories, the children's experiences 
_ being those of the traveler of today who 

finds friends and friendly contacts in 
every land. So far, packing for a 
year's travel, a trip to visit the Indians 
of our West, and the ocean voyage to | 
Europe have been presented in these 
stories that are written in a controlled 
vocabulary for either telling or supple- 
mentary reading. 


earthenware plates and dishes. That 
dolls’ house is a hundred years old, Joe. 
Now, what do you like most here?”’ 
‘Well, I liked the first sight of Lon- 
don from the River,’ Joe said. “I 
wanted to draw a picture of it. The 
whole city lying on either side of the 
Thames River like a great egg, with 
the water curving in and out of it. All 
the bridges, the warehouses built right 
on the water with doors like barn doors 


for unloading stuff from the ships. 
Those great cranes. The tooting boat 
whistles. All the wharves. The dif- 
ferent kinds of ships bringing tons of 
food for all London, potatoes, sugar, 
cocoa, tea. And I like the Tower 
Bridge, two bridges really, with a 
tower at each end, one bridge for people 
walking and the other for cabs, omni- 
buses, carts and drays. I like Buck- 
ingham Palace, too. I went all alone 
the other day to see the soldiers of the 
foot-guards, dressed in scarlet coats, 
dark trousers and bearskin hats, pop 
out of their boxes at the Palace gates 
and parade. London is like a story- 
book city, Joan.” 

‘That is what Mother and I thought 
yesterday when we went to West- 
minster Abbey,” Joan said. ‘“That is a 
more beautiful church than any I ever 
saw. We visited the Hall of Heroes, 
the Poets’ Corner, and we looked at 
the tombs of many kings and queens 
and princes. There is a coronation 
chair in Westminster Abbey that was 
brought years ago from Scotland and 
is used for all the kings and queens of 
the English throne.” 


| OE and Joan had been talking so 
busily that they had not seen how 
crowded Trafalgar Square was. In the 
center of the Square was a tall monu- 
ment at the top of which was a statue 
of Admiral Nelson. They started to 
cross the Square, looking up at the 
statue. Suddenly a firm hand was laid 
on Joe’s shoulder and they turned to 
see Bobby, a London policeman. 

“Turn to the left, not to the right,”’ 
said Bobby as he guided Joan and Joe 
through the traffic. “Where did you 
go to school that you don’t know any 
better than to take the right side of the 
road in London?”’ 

“In America,” Joan said bravely. 
‘“‘And we were taught there to always 
turn to the right. We do know that the 
London traffic is left-handed, but we 
were so interested talking that we for- 
got. We want a bus that will take us 
to a friend’s house for tea.’’ 

Bobby, the policeman, smiled. ‘Try 
not to forget again,” he warned. 
“Stand here by the lions until the bus 
comes. Be good children or the lions 
will growl at you.”” Bobby laughed as 
he pointed at the four great stone lions 
at the base of the statue of Admiral 
Nelson in Trafalgar Square. They 
seemed to guard the streets, the dome 
of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, the Palace, 
and the Houses of Parliament that 
could be seen from the Square. 

“Here comes your bus now,’ the 
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London Bobby said. “Watch your 
step if you are going to ride on top. 
The fog is coming down thick.” 

“Good bye and thank you!” The 
children waved their hands from the 
top of the bus as it started. Below 
them Bobby’s hat reminded them of a 
fireman’s helmet. He was wrapped up 
for the January weather in a long cloak. 
They watched him until they left 
Trafalgar Square, rode past Bond and 
Regent and Oxford streets with their 
shops full of leather goods and linens, 
sports clothes, toys and jewels. The 
fog was growing thicker every minute. 
The lights from the shop windows and 
the street lamps seemed to break off 
and go flitting along the road, with the 
bus. An A. B.C. restaurant that they 
passed was full of people having tea. 

“Look, Joe!’’ Joan exclaimed, point- 
ing down to a street corner where an 
old newspaper woman had covered up 
her stand and was drinking tea, too, 
from a thick china mug. 

Just then a great gong boomed, one, 
two, three, four times. 

“Big Ben!’ exclaimed Joe. “I 
shall miss that clock when we leave 
England. The doorman at our hotel 
told me all about it the other day. 
Ben Ben is the largest clock in the 
world. It takes two hours to wind and 
the four dials are each twenty-three 
feet across. The boss in the middle 
that holds the hands is as big as a 
dining-room table and wrought in the 
shape of an English rose. Big Ben is 
always on time for tea or any other 
hour.” 


| ee we are!” exclaimed Joan 
who had been peering through the fog 
into their guidebook. ‘“This is Robert’s 
corner, and we are just in time. Seeing 
all those people having afternoon tea 
made me hungry, Joe.” 

They pulled the bell, the bus stopped, 
and Joe and Joan climbed down. All 
the houses were alike, built of brick, 
tall, narrow, with basement kitchens 
below the sidewalk, and wedged close 
together. Some had window boxes of 
evergreens bright and Christmas-like. 
One house with white ruffled curtains 
at the drawing-room windows and a 
Christmas wreath still hanging at the 
white front door showed the number 
that Robert had given them on the 
boat. Joan lifted the brass knocker. 
Almost at once a maid in a neat black 
dress and white cap and apron opened 
the door. Behind her, in the drawing- 
room door, was Robert’s grandmother. 
Joan made her best dancing-school 
curtsy. Joe shook hands with their 


hostess. ‘‘Our mother is sorry that she 
could not come with us,” Joe said. 

“Mother is packing,’ Joan said. 
“We are going to fly to Paris tomor- 
row.” 

“How thrilling!” said Robert’s 
grandmother. ‘‘Come in and have 
your tea right away. You must be 
cold after your bus ride.”’ 

There was a bright fire of coals in 
the polished grate in the drawing- 
room. Candles made the room softly 
light. The large comfortable chairs 
were covered with chintz in a pattern 
of garden flowers. On the hearth stood 
a big shining brass teakettle. On the 
tea table a feast was spread. In the 
center was a great cake with twelve 
candles set in the thick frosting. ‘“This 
is our Twelfth-Night cake,” their 
hostess told them. ‘“Twelve days after 
Christmas, we celebrate the visit of 
the Three Wise Men to Bethlehem, 
following the old custom of baking a 
cake with a silver coin in it for good 
luck.”’ 

On the tea table were pots of jam, 
toasted muffins, cookies, big flowered 
cups for the tea, flowered plates, toast, 
a pitcher of cream, a bowl of sugar, a 
pot of honey. 

“It looks like a party instead of just 
afternoon tea,’”’ Joan whispered to Joe. 

“T want to know where Robert is?”’ 
Joe whispered back. “I feel like hav- 
ing another wrestling match with him 
as we did on the boat coming over.” 

Just then they looked toward the 
drawing-room door. There stood the 
most surprising boy they had ever 
seen. He wore long black trousers and 
a short fitted jacket.. He had a stiff 
round collar that extended out over 
his jacket. In one hand was a cane and 
in the other he held a tall hat like the 
one the children’s father wore when he 
went to a wedding in church. 

“Come in, Robert,” his grand- 


mother said. Then she explained to 
Joe and Joan, “Robert is wearing his 
new school clothes. He starts for a 
boarding school tomorrow and he 
wanted you to see what he will wear 
there on Sunday and when the boys 
have company.” 

Joe wanted to laugh but he did not 
because Robert was so proud of his 
new suit. And he told his visitors that 
he would take rough woolen clothes 
and a leather jacket for play and every- 
day at school. As they drank more tea 
than they would have been allowed at 
home, and sampled all the good things 
on the tea table, Robert told them how 
much he wanted them to see London 
in the summer. 

“Come back to London in June,” he 
said, ‘‘and I will take you boating on the 
Serpentine. In Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens and The Green Park 
there are miles of green grass, and ducks 
and swans, and the statue of Peter Pan, 
and the Palace where Queen Victoria 
lived when she was a little girl,and ...”’ 

But Joan had almost choked. “I 
nearly swallowed the silver piece from 
the Twelfth-Night cake,” she told 
them proudly. She had it safe though; 
luck for a year! 

Robert took them to the street 
corner to board the bus. “It stops 
very near your hotel,” he said, “‘but 
mind that you don’t get lost in the fog. 
And come and see me when my school 
is over.” 

“We won’t. We will,” called back 
Joe and Joan. The bus, swinging along 
through the white mist of the fog was 
like a boat. They leaned down to 
watch the street lights dancing along 
beneath them. So many miles from 
home, in the great city of London 
they were happy and safe! The stone 
lions and Bobby, the friendly police- 
man, would be waiting for them when 
the bus stopped. 


When the River Froze 
By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tax HUDSON wore a crust of ice. 
This ice, firm enough for skating, 
reached from bank to bank at Fort 


Orange, the old Dutch trading-post - 


near where Albany now stands. It 
made a gleaming bridge a foot thick 
and perhaps half a mile to the other 
shore, and the settlers were having an 
ice carnival on the frozen river. 
Katrinka was happy in the birthday 
gift of a sleigh just the right size for her 
pony, Tulip, and the sound of his round 


tinkle-bells had come to be a familiar 
one. Tulip was a tough young pony, 
afraid of neither slippery roads nor 
fast driving, and Katrinka, with her 
thick knitted stockings and woolen 
petticoats, enjoyed even the blizzards. 

One afternoon Katrinka, with newly 
sharpened skates, was racing with her 
younger brother Hans. As the early 
dusk came on and the watchman went 
the rounds of the dark streets with his 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Creative Dramatization in the 
Activity Program 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


O: all creative expression in the 


primary school none is more natural 
than dramatic play. Such play is a 
serious sort of game with the perform- 
ers often entirely unaware of an 
audience. This natural, original man- 
ner of expression can be capitalized by 
the school as a means of helping chil- 
dren to understand and interpret their 
experiences, as a key to the tastes and 
attitudes of children, and as a means of 
developing hidden possibilities in in- 
dividuals. 

The usual adult conception of 
dramatization is a performance to be 
observed. Children who are initiated 
into this type of acting too early lose all 
the sincerity and spontaneity that 
characterized their play before entering 
school. To some children such a per- 
formance is an ordeal, causing exces- 
sive self-consciousness, while to others 
it is an opportunity for glorious satis- 
faction of their exhibitionary desires. 
A misdirected dramatic program which 
forces young children to practice often 
under guidance and pressure may de- 
velop the worst sort of personality 
traits and break down the results of 
our mental-hygiene program. The 
children do not feel that they are 
clowns, or animals, or elves, but 
merely little boys and girls dressing up 
and acting “‘cute’’ for the entertain- 
ment of others. 

The play of the younger child has no 
plot. It is the natural expression of the 
flitting interests of the child. It is 
stimulated by objects around him and 
by the actions of adults. In their first 
dramatic play children are the things 
they are playing, later they pretend to 
be. Still later comes a conscious effort 
toward a planned performance. When 
this stage begins we find the wealth of 
children’s literature invaluable, but 
freedom of interpretation is still an 
important requirement. 

The need to memorize parts may end 
real joy and growth in the young child. 
This does not need to imply that we 
should never have a formal, learned 
performance before an audience. There 
is real value in that, also, since the 
individual must merge himself in an 
activity for the benefit of the group, 


but even in this type of program, the 
process of getting ready for the per- 
formance has more value than the 
presentation. The major emphasis is to 
be given to the more natural dramatic 
play, opportunities for which are 
numerous in our activity program. We 
hope that dramatic play will be a part 
of these children’s lives as adults. In 
the increasing amount of leisure time, 


NotTE:—From the Language Curricu- 
lum Report of the Madison, Wisconsin, 
Public Schools, this helpful article is 
presented through the co-operation of 
Superintendent R. W. Bardwell. 

The Committee from whose research 
these findings in creative drama come | 
was made up of: 


Jean Thomson, Chairman 
Eva Noerz 

Carrie Rasmussen 

Ruth Phillips 

Idelle Boyce 

Helen Robinson 

Clara Steinhoff 


such active participation in an artistic 
expression will be healthier than the 
passive observation of professional 
actors. 


Relaxation and Rhythms 


A. PURPOSE 

1. The simple rhythms that grow out 
of relaxation serve to relieve bodily 
tension, changing old rhythms for 
new and bringing flexibility, with a 
closer co-ordination between mind 
and muscle. 

2. By using his body, the child begins 
to recognize differences in time, 
beat, and accent; he starts to inter- 
pret through his body the music 
that he hears. 

3. The transition from relaxation ex- 
ercises and rhythms to dramatic 
play is very natural and easy. 


B. APPROACH 
1. Through Stories. 


a. In order to make the child want 
to rest, select story characters, such 
as the ‘‘Rockaby Lady,” ‘““Winken, 
Blinken and Nod,” or ‘“‘Wee Willie 


Winkie’’ who suggest repose. Make 
the story vitally dramatic to the 
child. 

b. The teacher may continue her 
relaxation story having the charac- 
ter work gradually from relaxed 
position into dramatic rhythmical 
situations. Example, from _ the 
story of the Scarecrow: ‘The old 
lady, after she loses her floppy 
scarecrow meets some boys and 
girls who offer to row in their boats 
to a funny stuffed man in answer to 
his silent SOS. Into their boats 
climb the listeners and they row, 
I—2; 1—2; front, back. The wind 
blows the scarecrow’s arms and legs 
and he sways back and forth, 1—2; 
1—2. The old lady gives the 
children apples in her orchard. 
They pick them, 1—2; 1—2; up 
and down, until night begins to fall. 
The children start to skip home, 
I—2; I—2; but sit by the roadside 
and crunch their apples. They get 
tired and walk slowly to the 4/4 
rhythm of ‘Hollaender’s March.’ 
Then, as they near home mother’s 
voice startles them. They must 
hurry. So, to some catchy tune 
such as ‘Amaryllis,’ they run lightly 
to their homes.” 


2. Through Poetry. 


a. Read poetry such as “Nod” by 
Walter de la Mare, ‘“‘Lullaby” by 
Dunbar. 

b. Interpret rhythms to music with 
poems: ‘“‘Moon Song”’ by Mildred 
Merryman; ‘Marching Song’”’ by 
R. L. Stevenson. 


3. Through Free Dramatic Play. 


a. Suggest such activities as: row- 

ing boat, swinging, walking, run- 
ning, skipping, picking apples, 
shoveling snow, sweeping floors, 
jumping rope or ironing. 

b. Dramatic characters that may be 
used are: elephants, butterflies, 
wind, trees, fairies, elves, giants, 
dwarfs, toy soldiers, gasoline pumps, 
walking dolls. 


4. Through Music. 


a. Suggest rhythm and then play 
music in harmony with the mood: 
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Marked beat, wavelike, soft and 
even. Dove’ by Yradier, 
“Elfin Dance” by Tolhurst, and 
“Amaryllis.”’ 

b. Have the children lie on the floor 
in comfortable positionsor put heads 
on desks; pull down shades and play 
soft music with a marked ‘‘wave- 
like” rhythm. 


KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE I. 
Home Unit. 


a. Usual family activities: before 
school, lunch, Saturday morning, 
evening scenes. 

b. Entertaining and being enter- 
tained: parties of various kinds, 
dinner guests, callers, introductions. 

c. Safety situations of various kinds: 
matches, scissors, medicines. 

d. Health situations: food, sleep, 
cleanliness. 

e. Radio in the home: have children 
broadcast for home radio programs. 

f. Telephone in the home, ordering 
groceries, calling playmates, tak- 
ing messages for mother. 

g. Pantomime taken from simple 
home activities: sweeping, frying 
pancakes, peeling fruits and vege- 
tables, washing dishes, setting the 
table, taking care of baby. 


Nature. 


a. Autumn: falling leaves, migra- 
tion of birds, preparation of animals 
for winter, distribution of seed by 
wind, raking leaves and making 
bonfires. 

b. Winter: snowflake impersonations 
and frolics; home life of winter birds 
and animals; winter outdoor sports, 
skating, skiing, making of snow- 
men. 

c. Spring: return of birds, choosing 
place for nest, care of baby birds, 
making gardens, growth of plant 
life with help of sun and rain; spring 
sports, roller-skating, skipping rope, 
marbles, flying kites; habits of bees 
and butterflies. 


Farm Unit. 


a. The farmer’s work: milking cows, 
planting potatoes, driving horses, 
pumping water, shearing sheep. 

b. The farm-mother’s work: feeding 
chickens, picking flowers, cooking, 
making a garden. 

c. The farm-children’s work: hunt- 
ing eggs, feeding pets, picking ap- 
ples, getting the mail, getting the 
cows. 

d. Farm-children’s play: riding 
ponies, jumping in soft hay, wading 
in brook, fishing. 


e. Animal impersonations: barn- 
yard sounds and antics of horse, 
sheep, pig, cow, fowls. 


SECOND GRADE 
Indian Unit. 


a. Original dramatizations showing: 
(1) Home life of Indians: building 
of home, members of family, care 
of babies, travel by pony or canoe. 
(2) Industries: weaving, fishing, 
hunting, tanning of hides, making 
of pottery. 

(3) Pleasures: sports, 
feasts, contests, and races. 

b. Pantomimes: war dances, signs 
and signals, fire-making, corn 
grinding, a hunt. 


dancing, 


Community Life. This unit has great 
opportunity for dramatic and oral 
expression. 


a. Work of the fireman: bringing out 
the fire truck, caring for equip- 
ment, preparations before going toa 
fire, handling the ladders. 

b. Work of the postman: sorting 
mail, collecting and delivering mail, 
selling stamps, weighing parcel- 
post packages, returning missent 
letters, making special delivery, 
insuring mail, canceling mail. 

c. Work of the policeman, doctor, 
baker, barber, and all other public 
servants affords opportunity for 
dramatic play. 


THIRD GRADE 
Primitive Life. 


a. Original plays and pantomime. 
(1) Women’s work: agriculture, 
harvest, carding, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing. 

(2) Men’s work: corn grinding, 
water carrying, house building. 
(3) Winter ceremonies and occupa- 
tions. 

(4) Children’s sports as compared 
with children of today. 

b. Theater, movies and talkies de- 
picting interesting scenes of 
primitive life. 

c. Rhythms. 

(1) Corn Maiden’s Dance. 

(2) Original creations in Indian- 
type rhythms and music. 

(3) Fire making ceremonies. 


Safety First. 


A. Dramatizations. 
(1) Calling fire department. 
(2) Extinguishing flames in cloth- 
ing. 
(3) Calling police for street accident. 
(4) Home safety; crossing streets, 


boarding street cars, running into 
street for ball. 

B. Radio Programs. 
Children make microphone: various 
speakers may plan and broadcast 
safety talks. 


Poetry and Dramatic Expression 


Just as it is said of a book or a play, 
so it is with a poem; if children can live 
a poem, they like it. If their feelings 
and emotions are allowed to be ex- 
pressed around, about, and through a 
poem, that poem is theirs. This ex- 
pression may take form in various ways: 


Rhythms to music. 
Pantomime. 

Dramatic interpretation. 
Individual intepretation. 
Choric verse. 
Interpreting own verse. 


A. Ruytumic ACTIVITY 


Interpreting poetry in this way, 
rhythmically to music, really means 
that a child adapts his natural feeling 
for rhythm to the variety of rhythms 
suggested to him. Suggested poems: 
“October’s Party,” “‘Windy Nights,” 
‘Autumn Leaves,” ‘‘Who Has Seen a 
Fairy,” ‘“‘Come, Little Leaves,”’ ‘“The 
Masque of the Seasons.” 


B. PANTOMIME 


This is a little more definite dramatic 
activity, to be done by one or many 
while another child reads. Suggested 
poems: ‘‘Marching Song,” ‘In the 
Heart of a Seed,” “Elf and Dormouse,”’ 
“The Icicle,” “A Fairy Went A- 
Marketing,” ‘‘Hoppity,” “The Bal- 
loon Man.” 


C. Dramatic ACTIVITY 


In dramatic activity in relation to 
poetry, the actor speaks a line or two 
of the poem, which may be in quotation 
marks, the rest dramatizing the action. 
Suggested poems: “Jonathan Bing,” 
“‘Somersaults,” ‘“The Dancing Bear,” 
“Robinson Crusoe’s Story,” ‘King 
John and the Abbott of Canterbury.” 


D. INDIVIDUAL INTERPRETATION 


In this type of activity, a child in- 
terprets a poem as well as he can with 
voice, bodily action, mood, and all that 
he has to put into it (more suitable for 
upper grades). 

Grade 2—Poems by A. A. Milne. 
Grade 3—Poems by Dorothy Aldis and 
Rachel Field. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE NEW YEAR 


If New Year’s Eve night-wind blow south, 
It betokens warmth and growth. 

If west, much milk and fish in the sea; 

If north, much cold and storm there will be; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit; 

If northeast, flee it, man and brute. 


—Traditional. 


WINTER SCENE 
By BEATRICE SCHROEDER (Age 10) 


Clouds in a soft grey sky, 

Tracks in the deep white snow, 
Forests like fairyland, 

Icicles hanging low. 


Woodchucks, chipmunks, raccoons, 
All cuddled up at rest, 
Chickadees and buntings 
Flying far from their nest. 


Copyright in St. Nicholas League. 


“St. Nicholas Magazine.”’ 


INSCRIPTION FOR A GARAGE DOOR 
By Doris V. LEcCKY 


Behind this latticed door of ivied green 

Lies happiness, a golden shadowed screen; 

Here are quick memories of crimson trees, 

Of blown flower fragrance flung upon the breeze, 
Remembered wind and rain upon my hair, 
Water on sand, and ferns in clusters; rare 
Moments of wonder on some lonely road 

Or still white ecstasy of forests, snowed. 


Copyright, ‘‘The Poets’ Pack o 


of 
George Washington High School,’’ New York. 


MESSAGES 


By ROBERT TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Who is it drills the neat, round holes 
In the ancient apple boles, 
Like print in even rows around 
From the first boughs to the ground? 


The woodpeckers could never be 

Equal to such symmetry, 
For hunger drives them as they climb, 
And they are tails-up half the time. 


There must be something no one sees 

That writes these messages on trees, 
The trees themselves might try to tell 
In some such way that all is well. 


Copyright, ‘Poetry. A Magazine of Verse.” 
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— Poems for Snowy Days 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


THE SONG OF THE ESKIMO 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Oh! I am a sturdy young Eskimo, 
With a suit of fur and a house of snow. 
When I’ve plenty of blubber and fat to eat, 
A sled made of bones and my dog so fleet, 
What more do I need? Now isn’t it true 
That I’m just as happy a child as you? 


CROQUET BALLS 


By KATE GREENAWAY 


Poor croquet balls! quite idle, 
They have no work to do; 
Just like frozen-out gardeners, 

That in winter come to you. 


OLD CHINESE RIDDLE 


On top of the mountain there is a bunch of grass, (hair) 
Under the grass there are two lanterns, (eyes) 

Under the lanterns there is one dragon, (nose) 

Under the dragon there is a pond, (mouth) 

And in the pond are ten white stones; (teeth) 

A red carp inside jumps and can’t get out. (tongue) 


—Translated by Edith M. Traver. 


SHINING THINGS 


By ELIzABETH GOULD 


I love all shining things—the lovely moon, 
The silver stars at night, gold sun at noon. 

A glowing rainbow on a stormy sky, 

Or bright clouds hurrying, when wind goes by. 


I love the glow-worm’s elf-light in the lane, 
And leaves a-shine with glistening drops of rain, 
The glinting wings of bees, and butterflies, 
My purring pussy’s green and shining eyes. 


I love the street-lamps shining through the gloom, 
Tall candles lighted in a shadowy room, 
New-tumbled chestnuts from the chestnut tree, 
And gleaming fairy bubbles, blown by me. 


I love the shining buttons on my coat, 

I love the bright beads round my mother’s throat. 
I love the coppery flames of red and gold, 

That cheer and comfort me when I’m a-cold. 


The beauty of all shining things is yours, and mine, 
It was a lovely thought of God to make things shine. 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,’ London, England. 
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Worthwhile 


In Child Study 


Child Psychology. By George D. Stoddard, 
Ph.D..and Beth L. Wellman, Ph.D. Iilus- 
trated. 419 Pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 


The Care and Training of Children. By 
G. Hardy Clark, M.C. 78 Pages. Seaside 
Printing Company, Long Beach, California. 
$1.25. 


Tix authors of “Child Psychol- 
ogy” have endeavored to base a text 
in child study directly upon the out- 
comes of research. Perhaps no better 
equipped psychologist than Dr. Stod- 
dard, Director, Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, University of Iowa, 
could have brought his experience to 
bear on this problem, and Professor 
Wellman has a like background of 
experience. 

We know that there is nothing that 
relates itself more intimately to society 
than the nature and welfare of children. 
Dr. Stoddard reminds us that no nation 
is, in the long run, stronger than the 
degree of excellence of the care of its 
children. So the need for such a text as 
this for students and other workers 
whose background in psychology per- 
mits them to explore one of its special 
branches is seen at once. In the book 
are assembled the outstanding salient 
facts of child psychology, placed use- 
fully in relation to each other in a 
logical system. 

The rise of preschool laboratories and 
the increase of nursery schools under 
trained direction have deepened our 
knowledge of the young child. Trends 
in psychologic approach during the 
last generation have progressed from 
work on animals, the school child, and 
the college age with possibly an in- 
crease of effort in the period of adoles- 
cence to the present time when one of 
the highest peaks of research is found 
during the preschool years. Work in 
this field is widespread and definite. 
It is thus fitting that an important new 
guide book in psychology should begin 
its explorations on this lower level of 
growth. 

“Child Psychology” does not claim 
to be the last word on its subject. It 
does point out certain patterns of re- 
sponse toward a central core of validity 
and stability in the study and training 
of children so as to formulate principles 


Books 


from which variabilities may be ob- 
served. The authors tell us that 
certain principles of sensory response, 
learning, language acquisitions and 
social behavior may be made to come 
increasingly close to universality. In 
this lies the book’s value. The content 
is divided into parts: ‘Motor and 
Mental Development;’ “Social Be- 
havior, Play and Artistic Ability;”’ 
“Personality and Adjustment.” Each 
of these divisions is clearly and widely 
treated in chapters. 


“Care and Training of Children’ is a 
sociologic score system prepared from 
seventeen years of intensive work and 
contact with children and adults in- 
terested in children to the number of 
thirty thousand, through the Parents’ 
Educational Center of Long Beach, 
California. It should be extremely 
valuable to other parents and teachers 
of nursery schools and kindergartens. 
Early influences in normal develop- 
ment, social qualities as influenced by 
play and tasks that carry responsibility, 
the relation of family psychology to the 
mental health of the children, physical 
development and sex instruction are 
treated. The book is untechnical and 
concrete. 


For the Story Hour 


Tell Them Again Stories. By Margaret 
and Mary Baker. Illustrated. 144 Pages. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
$1.75. 


A Child’s Book of Stories.  J/lustrated. 
462 Pages. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


As we read the delectable tales 
the Bakers tell, following with ap- 
preciation the silhouette illustrations 
for which these artist-authors are so 
well known, we are reminded of Rose 
Fyleman’s genius. Hardly any other 
writers for children today so well com- 
bine humor with a pinch or two of 
wisdom, the charm of the imaginative 
with the quality of might-be-true as do 
Margaret and Mary Baker. We open 
this book of new stories with the ex- 
periences of the lazy guinea pig who 
wanted to change his tail for another 
of more pleasing fashion. The ad- 
ventures of the friendly rabbit who 
tried to do the tail-shopping for the 


guinea pig, and the climax through 
which all guinea pigs from then to now 
have no tails, makes very good reading 
or telling. 

Unable to put the book down we 
read of the nursery emergency when a 
distracted cook from the dolls’ house 
made Irish stew out of a portion of the 
Noah’s Ark tiger. There is the story 
of Dennis O’Shea and his large 
family of children who, given one fairy 
wish, spend it all for a week of Sundays 
with a result far from what they had 
anticipated. The story of ‘“The Very 
Untidy Country” is a parable for 
cleanliness campaigns without a bit of 
moralizing. The story of ‘“The Dis- 
contented Donkey”’ who was a donkey, 
his ambition always a wall, a fence, or a 
bramble ahead of his common sense is 
truly original. So we follow the stories, 
a good measure of them, to the end of 
the book and then are constrained to 
start all over again. 


Child’s Book of Stories’ might 
be entitled the “Jessie Willcox Smith 
Book of Stories,’’ for it is that; almost 
a hundred of the world’s best stories 
from Grimm, Perrault, Asbjornsen, 
Moe, Andersen and Ajsop with story- 
telling illustrations which Miss Smith 
paints with such irresistible charm. 
As these old tales always renew them- 
selves in the hearts of each succeeding 
generation of children, so are the il- 
lustrations alive with the spirit of 
childhood. 


Picture Making by Children. By R. R. 
Tomlinson. Illustrated. 120 Pages. 
The Studio Publications Inc., New York. 
$3.50 Paper. $4.00 Cloth. 


Ax encouraging sign of the recog- 
nition of art teaching as inherent in the 
schools is the number of new books on 
method. One of the most significant of 
these is ‘‘ Picture Making by Children.” 
It reviews the entire field of art in- 
struction from the young child’s first 
drawings and paintings through those of 


‘the high school. More than a hundred 


reproductions of children’s work in 
black-and-white and color, selected 
from fifteen countries, are used to il- 
lustrate the various stages in creative 
effort through which all young artists 
progress. This comparison of the 
artistic feeling of many different na- 
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tionalities, and the subsequent dis- 
covery on the part of the author of 
similarity in impulse and technic, give 
the book importance for all who are 
engaged in art teaching. 

The author is well qualified to write 
on his subject. He has had long ex- 
perience as a designer and painter, and 
as senior Inspector of Art to the London 
County Council. In assembling this 
international art work of children from 
four to fifteen years, he describes the 
teaching that produced it. The at- 
tention he calls by means of the il- 
lustrations to the similarity of impres- 
sions and expressions of children all 
over the world, proves something that 
needed proving, the fact that art in 
childhood has no historical or geo- 
graphical limitations so far as spon- 
taneous creativeness is concerned. 

Mr. Tomlinson makes certain points 
of real import to the teacher. He 
stresses the value of a sense of design. 
He urges a free choice of materials be- 
cause differences of taste and talent 
demand a variety of media. He out- 
lines the stages of development in 
artistic expression through which all 
children pass: 

1. The stage of manipulation which 
occupies the first two or three years. 

2. The stage of child-symbolism 
which normally lasts up to the sixth or 
eighth year. 

3. The stage of pseudo-realism; a 
transitional stage which comes be- 
tween the ages of eight and eleven 
years. 


4. The stage of realization and 
awakening. 


Valuable generalization from the 
thousands of drawings that Mr. Tom- 
linson collected, 20,000 from London 
alone, and many from America, showed 
the following preferences, unaffected 
materially by environment: 

1. A boy’s favorite object for draw- 
ing is a ship; the girl’s is some form of 
plant life, preferably a flower. 

2. Interest in drawing ships main- 
tains an extraordinarily high level 
among boys from five years to eleven. 

3. Girls like to draw plants about 
three times as much as boys do. 

4. Next to plants, girls prefer to 
draw houses. 

5. Nine is the age of minimum 
interest in drawing human beings. 

6. Girls draw human beings more 
frequently than boys before nine years 
of age; less frequently later. 

7. There isafter twelve years of age 
a second falling off in the frequency with 
which human beings are chosen for 
drawing. 


8. Eight years of age seems to be a 
period of maximum interest in draw- 
ing both houses and animals. 

9g. Fondness for sketching vehicles 
is greatest at six years of age. 

10. Children do not often attempt 
landscapes, but the frequency gradually 
increases with age. 


The book contains new and helpful 
suggestions: The importance of the 
teacher’s knowledge of rhythm, sym- 
metry, balance, proportion and spac- 
ing. The value of using paper in a 
variety of proportions and with an 
agreeable surface and tone. The need 
for brilliant and subtle color as tempera 
or powder paints, and an earlier use of 
oils. The applicability of lino- and 
block-cutting. 

It is difficult in the space of a re- 
view to adequately present the im- 
mediate helpfulness of this book. It 
belongs in every teacher’s professional 
library. 


Aids to Teaching in the Elementary 
School. Bulleti: the Department of 
Elementary School i ~incipals, National 
Education Association. Thirteenth Year- 
Book. Illustrated. Washington, D. C. 
$2.00. 


Tus Yearbook marks progress in 
curriculum thought; it focuses atten- 
tion upon what are termed devices and 
aids in the total learning process. It 
recognizes that while the materials of 
the course of study, especially in the 
lower school, cannot deviate very much 
from year to year; that is, pupils must 
learn to read, write and figure with as 
much skill as possible; still there are 
mutations and constant flux in the en- 
vironment that become almost as 
integral parts of the learning process as 
are the formal subjects. Socializing, 
mechanical, and scientific forces act 
upon the child’s environment; he 
changes with almost every community 
contact outside of his classroom. The 
new Yearbook of the National Educa- 
tion Association, “‘Aids to Teaching in 
the Elementary School,” is the result 
of inquiries sent to hundreds of super- 
intendents and principals of schools in 
city and township systems, asking 
what outside materials they were using, 
how they were organizing classroom 
activities and community excursions to 
socialize the curriculum. 

The aids believed by this group as a 
whole to be most effective are a cen- 
tralized school library, a decentralized 
visual education department to supply 
teachers with aids; and lantern slides, 


pictures, collections of books, silent 
motion-picture films, and maps. 
Specific descriptions of successful use 
of outside material enrich the Year- 
book. Among the most valuable of 
these are the chapters on ‘Preparing 
and Filing Mounted Materials,” “‘Prep- 
aration of Habitat Groups for Science 
and Social Studies,” ‘‘Pupil-Made 
Maps,” “‘How Schools Use the Chil- 
dren’s Museum,”’ ‘‘Use of Blocks in the 
Primary Grades,” “Excursions and 
Trips,” ‘Teaching Geography through 
Pictures,” ‘Governmental Agencies 
Supplying Visual Aids,” ‘‘Sources of 
Picture Material,’ and ‘‘Sources of 
Teaching Aids.” 

Each of these studies and the many 
others that fill the Yearbook is written 
from usage and successful results in a 
typical school situation. There are op- 
posing viewpoints among teachers re- 
garding devices and outside aids; one 
group believes that they detract from 
the disciplinary value of subject-mat- 
ter teaching; the other group would 
use them as props or short cuts, be- 
lieving that thus teaching may be ac- 
complished with less effort on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. But mid- 
way between these fallacies lies our 
present understanding of the social 
function of education. Correlative 
materials should be understood; they 
should be organized; and teachers need 
to discover how to use them best. But 
the school-made museum, the trip to a 
point of town interest, the motion- 
picture or radio period in the school- 
room may expose children to a direct 
and specific instruction through ex- 
perience matchless in its influence and 
permanence. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE, 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mieennc in November at The 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, the Progressive Education As- 
sociation attracted such educational 
leaders as speakers, as A. Gordon 
Melvin, College of the City of New 
York; Mark A. May, Institute of 
Human Relationship, Yale University; 
Heywood Broun, Journalist; Sidonie 
M. Greunberg, Child Study Associa- 
tion of America; John Dewey, and 
many others. 

The program was made up of ad- 
dresses and free-discussion periods 
having to do with the problems of all 
the schools in a changing social order. 
The varying viewpoints on implicit 
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problems in our present fluid state of 
civilization made the Conference 
stimulating and thought-provoking. 

The Elementary-School division 
focused its discussions on “Next Steps 
in Elementary Education.” The 
speakers suggested that we have done 
away with uniform standards of prog- 
ress in the curriculum, a healthy 
symptom, but we have not as yet 
formulated method to efficiently teach 
the individual child in our present 
school organization. It was implied in 
the addresses and discussion periods 
that we may have to adopt more 
formalized methods as opposed to 
what we have defined in the past as the 
child-guided school curriculum; the 
wisest teaching procedure would be a 
combination of direction and child 
activity. 

Interpreting this change in school 
method, it was said that we must re- 
valuate the nature of interest upon 
which our so-called activity programs 
are built. Interest was defined as a 
focusing of the energy of the individual 
on the work to be done. A more 
socialized program was urged. Free- 
dom is an achievement based on good 
judgment and _ self-mastery. The 
teacher in the new school needs to be 
less emotional and more scientific in 
her attitude toward younger children. 
Units of work need to be organized 
within the child’s experience and de- 
pendent upon his capacities and 
abilities, but with a greater degree of 
careful guidance on the part of the 
teacher. 


Cretan definite recommenda- 
tions were made along the line of 
changed and changing school method. 
We need to know childhood better. 
We must realize that in any school 
situation, from the favored school to 
the poorest rural one, there is some op- 
portunity for progress, depending upon 
the vision of the principal and teacher. 
We should utilize the child’s ex- 
periences more fully in planning the 
curriculum, realizing that he is receiv- 
ing lasting impressions all of his waking 
hours and frequently his out-of-school 
life is a stronger influence than the 
course of study. 

It was suggested that a wider school- 
community co-operation be built up; 
that the teaching of language be made 
a functioning subject, expressed in all 
the pupil’s activities; that we utilize 
child interest in adventure more than 
we do, encouraging research and 
original thought in such subjects as 
geography, hygiene, elementary science 
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and civics. The importance of a healthy 
emotional atmosphere in the crowded 
classroom was noted. 

An encouraging development of this 
Conference of a truly significant group 
of progressives in education was the 
fact that they are reaching out from 
their own frontiers, as far as the country 
school at the crossroads. 


KINDERGARTEN 
ADVOCATED BY 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Ti: following resolution was passed 
by the American Legion at its meeting 
last autumn at Miami, Florida: 

“RESOLVED, That kindergarten 
education and training being an es- 
sential foundation in increasing ef- 
ficiency and promoting and assuring 
future good citizens and decreasing the 
expense and danger due to the existence 
of our criminal classes, by developing 
early in life the spirit of industry, fair 
play, appreciation and loyalty; there 
being in the United States over 
4,000,000 children between four and 
six years of age, who according to ex- 
perts in child psychology are losing the 
most valuable of all possible school 
years because kindergartens are not 
available to them, there never before 
having been such great need for whole- 
some, protective, educational in- 
fluences of the kindergarten as there is 
today, the American Legion therefore 
urges the promotion and extension of 
kindergartens and suggests that local 
interested groups contact and petition 
their school authorities to provide this 
educational advantage for the children; 
and that the American Legion coop- 
erate with the school authorities in 
this undertaking.” 

Without doubt, the active interest 
of this large organization will be a great 
stimulus to the cause of early education. 


Creative Dramatization 
in the Activity Program 


(Continued from page 36) 


Grade 4, 5, 6—Poems by Riley, 
Eugene Field, Edward Lear, Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts. 


E. Cuoric VERSE 


Choric verse is a revived type of 
activity in connection with poetry. 
It comes from the Greeks and has been 
developed recently in England. Chil- 
dren love to learn poems and present 
them through a verse-speaking choir. 
This type of presentation is a little 


more difficult than others. Care must 
be taken in selecting the right poems, 
in arranging the voices as to pitch, in 
selecting solo and unison parts, in 
watching interpretation; but children 
are entirely unconscious of learning 
poetry in the verse-speaking procedure. 

There are no definite rules in regard 
to teaching choric verse. Any number 
between fifteen and thirty may partici- 
pate. It is best to begin with very 
simple poems. Divide the group into 
five or six parts (less in very simple 
poems) letting each group say certain 
lines. Some lines may be said by an 
individual and others may be said by 
the entire group. The rhythm holds the 
voices in unison and after a few re- 
hearsals every word can be understood. 

The interpretation must be watched, 
the idea is the important thing. Enun- 
ciation and lovely voice sounds should 
be insisted upon. No one voice must 
stand out above others. This is a new 
venture, and many poems cannot be 
suggested, but a few that have been suc- 
cessful are listed: 


Lower Grades 
“Polly Put the Kettle On’”’ 
‘There Was a Crooked Man” 
“Some Mother Goose rhymes’”’ 
Simple Milne poems 


Upper Grades 

“Shoes and Stockings’’ Milne 

“In a Fashion” Milne 

“Disobedience” Milne 

‘The King’s Breakfast’”’ Milne 

“A Dirge for a Righteous Kitten” 
Vachel Lindsay 

‘America for Me” Van Dyke 

“Sweet and Low” Tennyson 

“This is the House that Jack Built’ 

“I’m a Poor Lonesome Cowboy” 
Sandburg 

“Break, Break, Break” Tennyson 


F. INTERPRETING ORIGINAL VERSE 


After children have expressed them- 
selves in these various ways in and 
around poems, they will often bring in 
poems that they have written, which 
they want to interpret in some way; 
this usually is a thrilling expreience for 
everyone. The greatest argument for 
children writing their own poems, and 
also interpreting them, is perhaps that 


- it stimulates greater interest in other 


poetry. 

Through these simple, spontaneous 
dramatic play situations children de- 
velop poise, leadership, understanding 
of people, and most of all, the ability to 
work and play happily together. 

Types of stories that are suitable for 
creative dramatics: 
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Kindergarten—‘‘The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff’’ 
Grade 1—‘‘The Three Pigs” 


Grade 2—‘‘The Little Rabbit That 


Wanted Red Wings” 

Grade 3—‘‘The Lad Who Went to the 
North Wind” 

Grade 4—‘‘Rumpelstiltskin”’ 

Grade 5—‘‘Robin Hood”’ 

Grade 6—‘‘The King of the Golden 
River”’ 


When the River Froze 
(Continued from page 34) 


lantern, the skaters lighted bonfires 
along the river bank. Katrinka’s 
breath froze before her ruddy face, as 
the green glow faded from the western 
sky and the first star twinkled in the 
frosty air. The cold filled her with such 
energy that she could hardly wait to 
show off the figure skating she had been 
practicing. 

Though the bonfires threw a warm 
glow over the scene, the ice kept crack- 
ing in a way that made the older folk 
uneasy. Still it was solid as far as they 
could see. There had been a thaw, but 
the night was cold. Her yellow braids 
flying, Katrinka cut figure eights, 
corkscrews, and whirled on one foot to 
the delight of her playmates. Breath- 


less from her exhibition, her blue eyes 
shining, she became aware of a murmur 
of voices and of the fact that no one 
was even glancing her way. What 
could it mean? Instantly she looked 
for Hans who was often rash, though 
that was perhaps only because he had 
too much courage. 

“TI tell him it is not safe!” wailed a 
fat vrouw. ‘My boy, I tell him there 
was air holes!” 

Katrinka heard the sharp crack of 
river ice breaking into floes. 

“Hans!” she called. But her neigh- 
bor only wailed, ‘“My own little boy; 
is it drowned he is?” and started run- 
ning along the snowy bank. 

Then Katrinka saw a band of men 
carrying two boys. The first, her 
neighbor’s child, was dripping wet. 
The second, they laid down on the ice, 
for one leg hung limp and a red stain 
had spread through the gray leg of his 


woolen breeches. He screamed with 
pain. 


Tas doctor! Where the 
doctor?”’ called Katrinka to the star- 


ing crowd. “Oh, Hans!” She knelt 
beside him. 
“Ach! The doctor is across the 


river yet, where Heine, the trader, 


crushed his foot in the bear-trap,’’ 
someone said. 

Katrinka never needed to think 
twice to make up her mind. ‘‘Some- 
one, please, go find my father. He 
may be at the warehouse.”’ She kissed 
Hans. ‘“Take him home. I’ll bring the 
doctor.” 

Skating back upstream, she sped to 
the stable where Tulip waited before 
his manger in the hay-scented dark- 
ness. Lighting a big lantern with hands 
that shook in her blue mittens, she 
harnessed the pony to the little sleigh. 
Shod hoofs clicked across the ice! 
It was a matter of only minutes till 
they had reached the other shore. But 
there the snow was badly drifted and 
it was slow going, the best she could do. 
She reached the log cabin that was 
Heine’s trading-post. ‘“‘Hans’ leg is 
cut!” she told the doctor. ‘Quick! 
You must come to him!” 

The doctor’s tired horse stood un- 
harnessed so he got in beside Katrinka, 
holding the lantern so that its yellow 
glow would fall on the road before 
them. 

Katrinka had a map in her mind of 
the way they had come. In crossing 
the river and turning south along the 
other shore, she had come around two 
sides of a square. But it would be 
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quicker to go back another way. She 
could cut slantwise across the square, 
making the return trip on river ice. 

Heading the pony straight toward 
the far glow of the bonfires, she 
watched the ice just ahead as the 
yellow circle of lantern light traveled 
before the pony. The ice down there 
was rough with old snow, but Tulip’s 
iron-shod hoofs never slipped. Ka- 
trinka gave the plucky animal his 
head, trusting more to his eyesight 
than her own. 


Tae crackling of ice floes farther 
down stream burst in sharp reports 
upon the still air, but at least they 
would pass nowhere near the air holes 
the neighbor’s boy had skated into. 
That danger spot had just been marked 
by a red lantern which winked near the 
farther shore. 

Jingle, jingle, went the silvery harness 
bells and clop, clop went Tulip’s 
hoofs. They were making fast time. 
Surely all would yet be well, once the 
doctor took charge of Hans! 

But in that instant the pony snorted, 
shivered, and stopped with all four 
feet firmly braced. Katrinka shook 
the reins. Then she saw that the ice 
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just ahead had cracked. ‘Quick, 
Tulip!” she urged with a touch of the 
whip. The lantern light fell upon a 
long crack in the ice. It barred their 
way upstream as far as they could see. 
Weak with fear, the girl stared at the 
narrow flow of black water that showed 
between. Even as she gazed, the crack 
widened, and she could see that the ice 
straight ahead of them was really a 
big ice floe. Must she turn back? 

She knew the pony had courage. 
He was sure-footed and the crack was 
not too wide for him to step across. 
Peering ahead, she could see that a 
crack on the other side of the floe was 
wider, but he could jump it. She raced 
along. Tulip could make the leap. 
But would the sleigh go down between 
floes? ‘“Tulip! Jump!” she cried with 
a lash of the whip that urged him to 
the utmost. 

Gathering his slim legs beneath him, 
the pony obeyed, crossing so fast that 
the little sleigh followed in safety. Ina 
few minutes more, the trip was ended, 
they had reached the house, and 
Katrinka’s mother waited to show the 
doctor where Hans lay. The father 
was already there. 

The doctor worked with swift skill. 
“‘Ah,”’ he said, when at last he had done 


areas quickly. 


For Easel Poster Work... 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary schools 
they are the perfect medium. They appeal to children be- 
cause the colors are bright, easy to apply and cover large 
They blend perfectly, one color with an- 
other, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yellow, 
Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, Light Blue, 
Red-Violet, Brown,Black and White. Send forcolor card. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


all he could for the boy, and Hans lay 
comfortably in bed. ‘“‘He’ll soon be as 
good as ever. Thanks to Katrinka!’’ 

“And to Tulip!” added Katrinka 
happily, filling her pocket with sugar 
for the pony. 


Social Studies in a First- 
Grade Play 


(Continued from page 14) 


The Mail Man 


This is the mail man. 

The mail man brings the mail. 
He has a bag full of mail. 

He is a busy man. 

He comes when it is stormy. 
He comes when it is fair. 

We like him to bring us letters. 


The Farmer 


The farmer is a busy man. 

He works hard all day. 

In the spring he plows his fields. 

Then he plants his seeds. 

He takes good care of his gardens. 

When his fruits and vegetables are 
ripe, he takes them to the city to sell. 
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The Cobbler 
The cobbler is a busy helper. 
He mends our old shoes. 
He makes them almost like new shoes. 


The Bus Drivers 
The bus drivers are busy men. 
They go many places. 
They take people wherever they want 
to go, when it rains, when it snows, 
and when it is fair. 


The Newsboy 
The newsboy is a busy helper. 
He sells newspapers. 
He delivers them every day. 
He gives us the very latest news. 


The Barber 

The barber is a busy helper. 

He cuts our hair. 

We like to sit in the barber’s chair 
and feel the snip, snip, snip on 
our hair. 

We like the brush all nice and clean, 

And oh! the smell of the brilliantine! 


Book READING. 

“The Little Book,’ Marjorie Hardy. 
Wheeler Publishing Company. Lower 
groups. 

“The Singing Farmer,’’ James S. 
Tippett. World Book Company. Up- 
per group. 


SEAT WorK. 
Make names of helpers with word 


builders. Read and illustrate the fol- 
lowing: 


I bring the mail. 

I sell pies and cakes. 

I mend old shoes. 

I have a big garden. 

I cut your hair. 

We put out fires. 

I sell milk and jam. 

I help you cross the street. 
I go many places in my bus. 
I sell newspapers. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Draw three firemen. 
Draw two quarts of milk. 
Draw four old shoes for the cobbler. 
Draw one chair for the barber. 


Draw eight letters that the mail man 
brought. 


Draw six ears of corn. 
Draw ten pennies for the newsboy. 
Draw five cakes that the baker made. 


LANGUAGE. 

Importance of good clear speech 
was stressed in order that everyone in 
the hall might hear. Drill on cor- 
rection for common errors. 


Three-sentence stories. 

I saw the mail man this morning. 
He went by our door. He had a bag 
full of mail. 

I saw a bus driver. He was driving a 
big yellow bus. He was going to 
Malden. 


Music. 
Fifteen songs used in play. 
Singing with piano accompaniment. 


PENMANSHIP. 
Letters were written to superin- 
tendent and supervisors. 


Winthrop School. 
Dear 
We would like to have you come to 
our play, March 7. 
Grade One. 


Capital letters taught: W, S, D, G, 
O, M. 


DRAWING. 

Action pictures of children in the 
costumes used in play. These pictures 
were used in illustrating the reading 
charts. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 

Discussions of community helpers 
and the work they do. 

Planning for the entertainment for 
the whole school. 

Books read by the teacher to the 
children and then placed on the chil- 
dren’s library table. 

“Social Science Readers,’’ Helen S. 
Read. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


““Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store” 
“Jip and the Firemen’”’ 
“Billy’s Letter” 
“Grandfather’s Farm” 


“Story of Andy Blue,’ Graham. 
Whitman. 

“Story of Davy Lane,” 
Whitman. 

“The Policeman,’”’ Charlotte Kuh. 
Macmillan. 

“The Postman,” 
Macmillan. 


Graham. 


Charlotte Kuh. 


Type Studies in Elementary 
Geography 


(Continued from page 8) 


camps, methods of logging, transporta- 
tion, mills, furniture, boxes, waste, 
paper. Use pictures. 

Locate on map lumber regions of 
United States and note especially lum- 
ber sections of Washington. Why are 


these regions forested? List regions 
and lumber-manufacturing cities. 
Trade routes. Where is Washington 
lumber sent? 

Compare lumber regions and rain- 
fall map. 

Locate other lumber regions of world 
on maps. 

Discuss causes of forest fires. What 
can be done to assist in preventing 
waste by fires? What has been done by 
the State of Washington? By the 
United States? 

Where are some of the national 
forests? 

What conditions of surface, climate 
and soil are found in timber regions? 
What transportation facilities are 
necessary for lumbering? 

List the uses of forests. 


VII. Rubber 


Discuss uses of rubber in class. © 

Plan a journey from New York City 
to the Amazon. Secure ‘steamship 
folders in order to plan route and 
estimate time of trip. 

Consult text and geographic readers 
for information concerning the region. 

Secure all pictures available to sup- 
plement those in text. 

Consult maps and globe for dis- 
tances and climatic conditions. What 
type of clothing is to be worn? What 
weather is to be expected? 

Assign certain points to be looked up 
by various members or groups in class. 

With pictures ready and books open 
to maps proceed. Reports are given on 
what is observed on voyage. Each 
pupil uses pictures to illustrate what he 
sees and uses pointer and wall map to 
indicate locations. He may sketch on 
blackboard also. 


Arrival at Para. Rubber. 

Up the Amazon. River, vegetation. 

Arrival at Manaos. City, people, 
weather. 


Up the river to Iquitos. Amazon 
Indians; prepare to go for rubber. 
Clothing, tools, food, canoes. 

Search for trees, paths, tapping, lone 
trees, drying sap, delivery of balls, 
trade. 

Amazon River country. 

Locate other lands producing rub- 
ber. Where is rubber raised on planta- 
tions? 


Rubber factories. Akron. 


VIII. Cotton 


Members of class tell what they 
know of cotton plantations. Why are 
there no cotton plantations in New 
England? 
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Discuss uses of cotton. 

Study pictures to gain information 
concerning the plant, houses, people, 
work. 

Read what is given in text and ref- 
erence readers about plantation life 
and cotton raising. -Why do colored 
people do the work? 

Locate the cotton regions on a map 
of United States. 

Find why it is grown in the southern 
states. Rainfall, heat, soil, length of 
season. Why is the delta of Missis- 
sippi River a good place to grow cotton? 

Consult reference readers for in- 
formation on growing, boll-weevil, 
picking, ginning, baling and marketing 
of cotton, cotton cloth, mills and in- 
vention of cotton gin by Eli Whitney. 
Reports may be given on assigned 
topics by various members of class. 

Sketch maps if outline maps are not 
provided, and color in cotton states, 
marking cotton ports and cotton manu- 
facturing and exporting cities, also 
trade routes. 

Locate other cotton producing regions 
of world on globe. 

List all uses of cotton and cotton 
seed and review main facts studied. 

Make a booklet containing pictures 


and information on some phase of the 
cotton industry. 

Arrange an exhibit of pictures 
mounted and of articles made from 
cotton. 


IX. A Wheat Farm 


Description of farm—location. Use 
maps and pictures in connection with 
descriptive matter in text and reference 
readers. 

Problems of operation; soil, climate, 
planting, enemies. 

Harvesting; cutting, stacking, thresh- 
ing, labor. 

Marketing; transportation, elevators, 
storage, prices, selling. 

Manufacture of flour and other 
wheat products. Minneapolis. 

Machinery used in production and 
manufacture. 

Compare and contrast this farm 
with other wheat producing areas in 
United States and other lands. 

Compare wheat with other grain 
crops of United States in value and 
quantity and uses. 

Review topics. Summarize essential 
points under cultivating, harvesting, 
marketing, manufacturing, machinery 
and other producing areas. 


A Pieture a Month 
(Continued from page 6) 


Tae project has received such co- 
operation from artists and met with 
such gratifying response from the 
public that it is not difficult to in- 
stitute in a community. The Circulat- 
ing Picture Club of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance has a membership which 
covers a seventy-five mile radius and 
while it has sent pictures as far west as 
Indiana and as far east as Springfield, 
Massachusetts, non-resident member- 
ship is not encouraged since it becomes 
impossible for the member to have one 
of the great joys of membership, the 
selection of his picture. 

The Circulating Picture Club has 
been organized to be of as wide use as 
possible to schools and their co-opera- 
tion is encouraged by direct contact 
with teachers, supervisors and through 
the various organizations such as the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and Home 
and School Councils, that center 
around the schools. It is made as easy 
as possible for the students to join the 
Club and to choose the pictures, some- 
times under the guidance of teachers 


or a good start in writing — 


DIXON BEGINNERS’ No. 


Easier to hold and write with . . . for better 


penmanship. Specify it by name and number 


in your lists...and stand by the specification. 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205J—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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WE HAVE represented the Mitton Brap- 
LEY Company in above territory for over a 
quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A,"’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


———p Pre-Publication Announcement 


“My Eskimo Book” 


—___—_—— Ready for Delivery Jan. 10, 1935 <q 


This snappy new workbook is printed in duplicating 
ink—each on a Master copy ready for hectographing. 
“‘My Eskimo Book” is designed for the 3A or 1B. level 
and covers the unique characteristics of Eskimo life, 
= house type, food sup pply, travel, social life, 
dances, games, story telling, climatic conditions and 
animals of the far north. The author has spent much 
time observing the Eskimos in their native land. 


Strong drawings with instructions 
for Coloring, Paper Construc- 
tion Work and Soap Carving 


Send for this interesting new workbook—you and 
the children will like it. Orders now ae acce a aes 
“My Eskimo Book” with assurance they will 
in turn as received. Shipments will begin $ "05 
January 10, 1935. Order today so you will 1. 
be sure of early delivery. Price 


Other Workbooks Now Ready 
We on make other workbooks as listed in coupon below. 


MONGAN-DILLON & COMPANY, Dept. C 

6164 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship the Workbooks checked below. I understand if I return 
any or all the books my money will be refunded. 
OMASTER wen KBOOK Eskimo Book"’.. ..$1.25 


Ao 
WORKBOOK ABC (Pre-Primer).... 1.25 
MASTER WORKBOOK ist Grade Reading .. coe See 
MASTER WORKBOOK 2nd Grade 1.26 
OMASTER Numberland Fun ist 


omasren wor KBOOK 2nd Grade Arithmetic. 1. 125 
MASTER WORKBOOK 3rd Grade Arithmetic. 1.25 
OMASTER py Holidays of Year...... 1.26 


d or 3rd Grade Level) 


to Sth Grade Level) 
OMASTER “My Book’’.... 1.00 
(2nd or 3rd Grade Le 
OPheonic Moviegram (not duplicating) 2nd 
odbc 00 1.26 


lt enclose money-order$......... 0 Send free catalog. 


and sometimes individually, in con- 
nection with the art clubs or art groups. 

The Home and School Associations, 
realizing the value of the plan, fre- 
quently offer prizes in competitions of 
Circulating Picture Club member- 
ships and in several instances com- 
munity institutions also provide these 
memberships as prizes for contests for 
the school children in connection with 
their own work. 

Mr. Theodore M. Dillaway, Director 
of Art Education of the Public Schools 
of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Mary E. 
Marshall, his special assistant, write 
that at least “fifty public schools in 
Philadelphia have had the privilege 
of membership in the Circulating 
Picture Club and many of them 
have continued this membership for 
a number of years.” Every teacher 
welcomes an added interest for the 
children and the Circulating Picture 
Club has proved that enthusiasm and 
appreciation is developed for the 
paintings of living artists whose work 
comes to the pupils as their own pos- 
session. When competitive work is 
done in the public schools, it is con- 
trary to the desires of the Super- 
intendent of Schools and to the Board 


.of Education that individual pupils 


receive awards for work done as a 
classroom project, but they highly ap- 
prove of this plan which awards the 
prize to the school rather than the 
individual for meritorious work. This 
plan has overcome a difficulty regard- 
ing prizes. 

Last spring, four public schools and 
two private schools received member- 
ship through this method. It is the 
hope of the Circulating Picture Club 
that in time the use of pictures in this 
fashion will become an integral part of 
every curriculum in the public schools, 
and that throughout the United States 
paintings by living American artists 
will be circulated as naturally and as 
widely as books are now borrowed from 
private and public libraries. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 29) 


routine, were conducted by a third- 
grade pupil. The arithmetic and spell- 
ing for both grades were already on the 
blackboard, as of course was the day’s 
date. The class evidently enjoying the 
novelty of the occasion, went quietly 
and quickly to work. The phonics 
classes were carried on as usual with 
my pointer serving as an able assistant 
and substitute for my voice. 


It was stormy and we held an indoor 
recess. The children liked the ‘“‘notes’’ 
I had written on the blackboard so 
much that they wanted to play the 
game some more, so again the class met 
the problem with ingenuity. The pen- 
manship and reading classes presented 
very little difficulty, although by then 
the study classes were becoming slightly 
restless. Choosing the ring leaders of 
this group, I wrote brief notes asking 
them to do some special task for me. 
They appreciated the extra responsi- 
bility and were content. The music 
period was a flat failure but I can see 
now that habit had allowed me to do 
too much for them in the matter of 
pitch, and aiding them over the hard 
parts of the song. 

At the end of the day my voice was 
improved, the children were not tired 
from constant talking at and to them, 
and we had all learned something 
besides the mere knowledge in our 
textbooks. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Family Abroad 


Gieocrarny can become interest- 
ing by giving it a more definite con- 
nection with the pupils’ everyday lives. 
One of the best ways to do this is to 
suggest a discussion of a family group 
living in the foreign country being 
studied. Assume that there are the fol- 
lowing members in the family: father, 
mother, two older sons and an older 
girl, and two children. 

This will give the class an opportun- 
ity to discuss such subjects as the 
various tasks at which the father and 
older members of the family might 
work, what their home life would be 
like, the schools the children attended, 
the type of government under which 
the family live, points of interest they 
might visit, methods of travel, kinds of 
food eaten, and dozens of other topics. 

In a few minutes every pupil will be 
so deeply interested in the discussion 
that no one will realize the class is 
actually having a review lesson on the 
country just studied. Encourage the 
addition of full details about every- 
thing touching on the life of the 
imaginary family until the pupils feel 
they know just how such a group would 
live. When they reach this point they 
will have well in mind all the various 
points of the geography of that country. 

The same plan may be used with 
equal effectiveness when studying the 
different states, or the divisions of 
North America. 

—GEORGE M. Dopson, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
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laborious overtime work of teachers. You can order Master 
Workbooks with complete confidence. If they do not please 
you. return the books and your money will be refunded. 
‘ostage prepaid when ———- accompanies order. Please 
add 5c to personal checks to cover exchange fee. 
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A Swiss Painting 


Ix studying the mountainous 
type of country I wanted the children 
to work with large, free strokes and to 
get an idea of size and space. So we 
took two twelve-foot strips of fifty-two 
inch oilcloth and with adhesive tape 
fastened them together lengthwise. 
A narrow strip of lattice was tacked to 
each end. The top end was fastened to 
small five-cent pulleys which were 
screwed into the molding near the 
ceiling. The lower end of the oilcloth 
was rolled up and laid on the floor. The 
canvas was let down on the pulleys just 
far enough for the children to reach the 
top. Fresco paint and large brushes 
were used and the painting was done 
on the back of the oilcloth. The 
mountain peaks were painted in first 
and as we studied about glaciers, 
waterfalls, chalets and. people, these 
were added. As the children worked 
the canvas was pulled up to the ceiling. 
The picture was completed in about 
three weeks and used as a background 
for an original Swiss play. 

—JEANNE ApaAms Goss, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Slides 


W: wanted our own set of slides 


when we studied foreign countries. 
From travel folders and magazines, we 
collected small pictures, no larger than 
the glass. These pictures we cut out 
and soaked for a few minutes in warm 
water. Each was laid face down upon 
a slide and gently rubbed with a soft 
cloth until the picture could easily be 
seen from the wrong side. With a little 
olive oil on the finger tip, the wrong 
side of the picture was again rubbed. 
Cellophane was taped to the slides to 
hold the pictures in place. These 
could be used with any lantern in a 
dark room. 

—JEANNE Apams Goss, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Preposition Problem 


Tie other day, in the course of 
the examination of a subnormal child, 
I suspected that one of the reasons why 
Jimmy could not follow simple direc- 
tions, apparently well within the limits 
of his level of intelligence, lay in his 
lack of comprehension of simple prep- 
ositions. Curiosity led me to give him 
a series of one-step tasks involving the 
comprehension of a single preposition. 
Some of the tasks were as follows: 
“Jimmy, put the paper over the watch.” 
“Jimmy, place the watch under the 
boxcover.”’ “Now, put the penny on 


top of the book.”” Each direction was 
given as a separate task and repeated 
in order that I might be assured that 
Jimmy had heard correctly, although 
previous audiometer tests had dis- 
closed that the boy had no difficulty 
in hearing. Despite the simplicity of 
each command, Jimmy could not exe- 
cute it correctly. He worked with the 
right materials, but he did the wrong 
thing. 

Convinced that the reason for this 
lay in a lack of understanding of the 
prepositions involved, I gave Jimmy a 
simple course of training so that he 
came to know the meaning of the prep- 
ositions. This was done by rewarding 
his successes with an encouraging ‘Well 
done, Jim,’’ and the correcting of his 
mistakes. The outcome was entirely 
satisfactory. Several days later, when 
the boy was tested again, he was able 
to carry out directions involving two 
and three steps as well as the com- 
prehension of the prepositions. 

This child, while of subnormal intel- 
ligence, furnishes, I believe, a good 
teaching lesson. Many times teachers 
meet with children of normal intel- 
ligence, coming from homes in which 
English is spoken, who cannot execute 


directions. The reason for such chil- 
dren’s slowness is often neither one of 
native inaptitude nor of disinclination. 
It is one of actual lack of comprehen- 
sion of words so commonly used in the 
classroom that it is difficult for the 
teacher to realize that any child can 
fail to know their meanings. However, 
in the interest of saving time and effort, 
the teacher should make certain that 
each child knows what the preposi- 
tions mean. 


The lesson taught us by the lack of 
comprehension of common preposi- 
tions carries over to other simple words. 
Not long ago an experienced teacher 
told me that she had just discovered in 
the course of a drawing lesson that two 
children in her fifth grade class did not 
know which were the leaves and which 
were the stems of plants. One of the 
children remarked, after the explana- 
tion, ‘‘Oh, Miss X, I knew that a plant 
had both, but I never knew before 
which was which.” Isn’t this an eye- 
opener to teachers and psychologists 
who regard children as backward if 
they cannot do the seemingly simple 
tasks requested? 

—MARION RINES EMERSON, 
Northampton, Mass. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes oomteies a LT ge supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
ce. 


an exceptionally lo 


Chain Stringing, $0.70. 


Card Sewing, $0. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CiRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ "AGENCY 


Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. Established 1906. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for ‘enrollment card and information. 
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Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 21) 


problems or activities involved in this 
unit. That is, there is a chart to show 
each activity (or objective) as well as 
each division of the subject-matter. 
The chart on appreciation presents 
types of subject-matter for enjoyment; 
the chart on illustration stresses winter 
in other places; the one on design, 
aspects of nature in winter; the one on 
handwork, clothing, and the one on 
drawing methods, sports and skating in 
particular. This material shows the 


vast possibilities of such a topic. For 
instance, illustrations alone could very 
readily cover all winter sports, or one 
sport, skating; or winter clothing, or 
the many moods and aspects of nature. 
The children would engage in or stress 
the activities in different ways. The 
cumulative effect of this concentra- 
tion is the most worthwhile outcome of 
the unit. 

The teacher should also keep in mind 
the many different ways in which she 
may present and develop, educa- 
tionally, the content and activities. 
That is, if she wishes to have the child 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATION AL 


48th Year 


F 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Young women while training professionally as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 


elementary grades, also learn child p 
red. 


cultural influences. B.E. degree confer 
Observation and Demonstration. 


chology and home management. among Christian- 


(4 yrs.), also 3-year Diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Socialized activities. 


Nation-wide reputation for scholarship. 


Athletics. Graduates assisted in securing information write 


Edna Dean Baker, President 


Dept. 


Evanston, Illinois 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited two, three and four year degree courses. 


Dormitory facilities. 39th 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


PERRY Kinder 


Founded 1898 


year. Fine equipment. 
Mid Year Class Begins January 28. 


Send for catalog. 
Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


arten Normal School 
y ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, primary and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten, and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses. 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 


Training School 
11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 


TWENTIETH YEAR—1934-1935. 


Catalogue on application 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


For information, address HORTENSE M. RAT hinged ihe] the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


grow in ability to think, she will present 
her problem and carry on the activity 
in such a way that he will think inde- 
pendently. If the problem is construct- 
ing a feeding station for birds, she will 
let him plan and execute it himself, 
rather than show him how to do it. 
Each objective may be attained in 
different ways; there is usually one 
best way for each child. Hence, the 
teacher needs to adjust her methods to 
the objectives, activities and content, 
as well as to the temperament and 
background of the children with whom 
she is working. 

NoTE: Acknowledgment is given to the first- 
and second-year students in the teacher-train- 
ing course at Pratt Institute, who prepared the 
charts: Olga Soderstrom, Eleanor Lindstrom, 


Erna Karolyi, Josef Princiotta, Ruth Rickard, 
Alice Barnes, and Brita Ohberg. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 19) 


is drawn into the painting from the 
right and held by the flow of the pat- 
tern from right to left. The dark forms 
are in harmonious balance with the 
light and there is a satisfying repetition 
of line and shape. How perfectly the 
rounded smoke forms repeat the flow- 
ing sinews of the miner’s body! His 
dinner pail, the turned-back cuffs of 
his trousers and his square-toed boots 
all repeat the same shape. The picture 
is full of similar examples of repeated 
design units. Because the obvious 
structural architecture of ‘‘Mining’’ is 
perfectly suited to the subject-matter 
the artist has achieved his goal. We 
feel the spirit of the machine age breath- 
ing through his painting. As we study 
it, we acquire an understanding of all 
that is significant in modern art. 


BENTON was born 
in Missouri in 1889. He studied art in 
Chicago and in Paris. Returning to 
the United States just as the modern 
movement in art was getting under- 
way, he became one of its most enthusi- 
astic and skilled exponents. His great 
interest is in painting the American 
scene, especially the industrial side of 
American life. A series of murals at 
the New School for Social Research, 
New York, wall decoration in the read- 
ing room of the Whitney Art Museum 
in New York, and a mural, represent- 
ing the cultural and material develop- 
ment of the State of Indiana, exhibited 
at the Century of Progress Exposition, 
are his outstanding works. 

—Mary TAYLOR 
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